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NEGRO SUFFRAGE AND FUSION RULE 
IN NORTH CAROLINA* 


3y Wittiam ALEXANDER Masry 


The enfranchisement of the Negroes by the Radical Congress 
in 1867 forced upon the defeated and economically exhausted 
South a serious political problem. The Southern whites for gen- 
erations had been accustomed to regard the Negro as a servant, 
and they now resented very keenly the prospect of having him 
as a political equal. 

Aside from race prejudice, there were very practical objec- 
tions to giving the mass of ex-slaves the right to vote. Illiterate 
and totally unfitted by years of slavery for an intelligent and 
independent use of the ballot, the great mass of Negro voters 
soon became the dupes of unscrupulous politicians—the Repub- 
lican carpetbaggers and scalawags. That this would happen 
the native white leaders foresaw, and their direst predictions 
were fulfilled during the period of Reconstruction. The whole- 
sale enfranchisement of the Negroes without any political ap- 
prenticeship, especially at a time when many of the ablest white 
leaders of the South were disfranchised for participation in the 
Rebellion, was deemed by the white South a crime against civili- 
zation. In this view many recent American historians have con- 
curred.! 

However much the South resented Negro suffrage, it was an 
accomplished legal fact, guaranteed by the new state constitu- 


*This article is based on “The Disfranchisement of the Negro in the South,” which was 
accepted by the Graduate School of Arts and Sciences of Duke University in 1933 as a 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in History. 

1 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States (New York, 1920), VII, 168; John 
W. Burgess, Reconstruction and the Constitution (New York, 1902), p. 133; William A. 
Dunning, Essays on the Civil War and Reconstruction (New York, 1898), pp. 250-51. 
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tions and, in 1870, by the Fifteenth Amendment. The overthrow 
of the Reconstruction governments in no sense solved the prob- 
lem of the Negro in politics. 


DEMOCRATIC CONTROL OF NEGRO SUFFRAGE 


North Carolina was one of the first of the Southern States to 
be “redeemed” from Republican rule. In 1870 the State Legisla- 
ture passed into the hands of the Conservatives,? and there was 
little reason to believe that the “white man’s party” would lose 
this legislative control, since approximately two-thirds of the 
population of the State were white. However, in sixteen Eastern 
counties* the Negroes constituted a majority and were capable 
of controlling indefinitely the election of local officials. Some- 
thing had to be done to “redeem” the Black Belt. 

A limited degree of intimidation and force had aided the Demo- 
crats in recovering control of the state government, but these 
means soon gave way to more subtle devices for vitiating the 
Negro vote. Especially after the amending of the state consti- 
tution in 1875,4 the Democratic legislature had almost a free 
hand in working out plans whereby all sections of the State 
might be relieved of the fear of Negro government and a return 
of Reconstruction conditions. Of course, the subversion of the 
Negro vote had to be accomplished by indirection, as Negroes 
could not be discriminated against specifically as a race. 

One of the first steps taken to prevent Negro rule in the black 
counties was the passage by the General Assembly in 1877 of 
“An Act to Establish County Governments.”> This law pro- 
vided for the appointment by the General Assembly of the more 
important county officials. Also, changes were made in the char- 
ters of Wilmington and other Eastern towns which enabled the 
desth auhod Desusesats, Hassiten, 3. G. GR. Meconstraction te North Carling (lew Tek, 
1914), p. 643. 
eed: ie Teeae Metemtie, Pemmeck, Foote, Maken Vere Wereee 


and Washington. United States Census, 1890 (Population), pp. 423-24. 

4 Article IV, section 30, authorized the General Assembly to elect the justices of the 
peace; Article VII, section 14, gave the General Assembly extensive powers with respect 
to municipal corporations. 

5 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1876-77, Ch. XLI, p. 227. 
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whites to control the municipal governments.® Thus the Legis- 
lature, now safely Democratic, was made the keystone of the 
governmental structure, and the Negro majorities in the Black 
Belt were rendered politically impotent. Centralized govern- 
ment for the whole State was defended as a necessary precaution 
against Negro rule in the East. 

The Democratic majority did not stop with this one safe- 
guard. Use of the gerrymander, disfranchisement for petty 
crimes commonly committed by Negroes, intricate election laws 
partially administered, and a liberal amount of “judicious” 
cheating by election officials aided the Democrats in rendering 
innocuous the Negro vote in the State. 

One-party government had not been characteristic of ante- 
bellum North Carolina, and would not likely have come after 
the war had it not been for the enfranchisement of the Negroes. 
But since the Negroes adhered almost unanimously to the Re- 
publican party, a single “white man’s party” was deemed a 
sine qua non of Anglo-Saxon supremacy. Obviously the entire 
program for the control of the Negro vote was based upon the 
assumption that the “white man’s party” would remain intact. 
Democratic leaders were not slow to catch the significance of 
this fact. Pointing alarmingly to the possibility of a recurrence 
of Reconstruction conditions should the whites divide, they kept 
the masses in line and built a party organization so strong that 
Democratic supremacy was not effectively challenged in North 
Carolina for approximately a quarter of a century after 1870. 


THE POPULIST-REPUBLICAN FUSION 


Quite early in the 1890’s the political waters in North Caro- 
lina became troubled. Memories of Reconstruction were grow- 
ing dim, and the people began to demand more of the party in 
power than simply the defense of the State against Negro rule. 
To many, that familiar cry seemed an outworn shibboleth. The 
lack of a vigorous opposition party had made the Democratic 
“Bourbons” conservative or, perhaps, reactionary. While no 


6In the case of Wilmington, the governor was authorized to appoint a “Board of Audit 
and Finance.” The five members of this board were to have final authority with regard to 
all financial transactions of the city. (Private Laws of North Carolina, 1877, Ch. 143, p. 230.) 
Gerrymandering was the most commonly used device for insuring white control of the east- 
ern towns. See Van Bokkelen v. Canaday (73 N. C. 198). 
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one doubted the sincerity or patriotism of men like Senators 
Zebulon B. Vance and Matt W. Ransom, there was a strong feel- 
ing that their outlook partook more of the past than of the pres- 
ent or of the future. 

The issues which focused attention upon the conservatism of 
the Democratic leadership were essentially economic. Driven 
by the abnormally low prices of agricultural products, North 
Carolina farmers joined with their brethren of the other South- 
ern and Western states in the Farmers Alliance movement, 
hoping to solve their common economic problems by codperation. 
Originally there was no thought of organizing a separate political 
party. Most of the North Carolina Alliancemen were Demo- 
crats, and they hoped to secure the economic legislation which 
they deemed necessary through the instrumentality of their own 
party. Consequently, the state government was called upon to 
regulate the railroads and trusts, and the Democratic organiza- 
tion in the State was urged to support national measures looking 
toward inflation of the currency. Due to its failure to meet 
these demands promptly and to the satisfaction of the farmers, 
the Democratic “machine” lost the support of thousands of its 
former adherents. 

In the fall of 1891 the Progressive Farmer began calling for 
the organization of a distinct farmers’ party. The farmers had 
too long trusted their legislative interests to unsympathetic lead- 
ers, it was said. Agitation soon produced action. Marion But- 
ler, president of the North Carolina Farmers Alliance, immedi- 
ately upon his return from the Alliance Convention in St. Louis 
in February, 1892, issued a call for a state conference to be held 
in Raleigh on May 18.7 Overtures had just been made to the 
national Populist party, and the obvious purpose of the Raleigh 
meeting was the setting up of a Populist organization in North 
Carolina. 

Democratic leaders now became genuinely alarmed at the 
prospect of a division of the white vote. In an effort to forestall 
the development of a distinct farmers’ party in the State, the 
Democrats hastened to nominate for governor Elias Carr, for- 


7 Delap, S. A., “The Populist Party in North Carolina,” Trinity College Historical Society 
Papers, Ser. XIV, p. 50. 
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mer president of the state Alliance. Also the Democratic platform 
called for free coinage of silver and a graduated income tax.® 

Though openly supporting the national Populist ticket, Marion 
Butler and a number of other Alliancemen iooked with favor 
upon the Democratic overtures and were reluctant to oppose the 
Democratic candidates for state offices. The race issue seems to 
have contributed very naturally to this reluctance. Said Butler 
in the editorial columns of his Caucasian: 

Whatever differences may exist among North Carolinians over a ques- 
tion of national policy, there should be none in the State where Anglo- 
Saxon rule and good government is the paramount issue. . . . If 
you [Populists] elect your ticket you do so at the sufferance of the Re- 
publican party, and you are at their mercy now and in the future.® 


The ghost of Negro rule was still faintly visible to Butler, but 
to the majority of the Populists the economic issues seemed para- 
mount. They were tired of Democratic promises and were 
anxious to try their wings. Butler, himself, was soon converted 
and induced to lead the march away from the Democracy. The 
Populists held a meeting in Raleigh on August 16, 1892, and put 
a full state ticket in the field. Butler was made permanent party 
chairman, and Harry Skinner of Pitt County was nominated for 
governor. Skinner, like Butler, was a little wary of risking a 
Republican victory and asked permission to withdraw from the 
race if it appeared that the Republican candidate for governor 
might carry the State. But the Populists wanted no half-hearted 
standard-bearer. Wyatt P. Exum replaced Skinner as the Popu- 
list nominee for governor.!° 

The newly launched Populist party attracted to its standard 
not only those who were dissatisfied with agricultural conditions, 
but also many who, for other reasons, felt that the Democratic 
party was no longer progressive. To this substantial and re- 
spectable element was added a group of impractical idealists, 
fanatics, and political adventurers who were seeking their own 
advancement.!1 

The campaign of 1892 was a sharp one. Confronted by two 
opposition parties, the Democrats were now fighting with their 


8 os : —* 2 ' . 
ic ay. oe Party in North Carolina,” Trinity College Historical Society 
9 The Caucasian (Clinton, N. C.), July 2, 1892. 
10 The News and Observer (Raleigh, N. C.), Aug. 17, 1892. 
11 Hamilton, J. G. deR., North Carolina Since 1860 (Chicago, New York, 1919), p. 221. 
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backs to the wall. Furnifold M. Simmons, of New Bern, then a 
comparatively young but thoroughly able political leader, was 
placed at the helm of the party. Under his direction, a system- 
atic program of public speaking throughout the State was 
arranged, and a vast amount of campaign literature distributed. 
Compromise and conciliation were used in an attempt to coax 
Populists back into the Democratic party. 

The activity displayed by the Democratic Executive Com- 
mittee plus the fear of what might happen in the black counties 
in the event of Democratic defeat gave the incumbent party an 
additional two-year lease on the state government. Neverthe- 
less, the Populist candidates made a respectable showing. Dr. 
Exum, the candidate for governor, received 47,840 of the 274,043 
votes cast,!2 and eleven Populists were elected to seats in the 
Legislature. The greatest Populist strength was in the East, 
Chatham, Nash, and Sampson counties, especially, giving large 
majorities. These particular counties, however, were not in 
the Black Belt, where the farmers were apt to think twice be- 
fore abandoning the Democratic party. 

In their anxiety to check the rising tide of Populism, the Demo- 
crats had resorted to some political tactics which were, in the 
long run, to work to their disadvantage. Technicalities of the 
registration and election laws were rigidly enforced by Demo- 
cratic officials against Populists and Republicans. Furthermore, 
the Legislature of 1893, controlled by the Democrats, sought to 
restrict the activities of the North Carolina Farmers Alliance 
by amending its charter.1* 

Marion Butler, thoroughly incensed, called upon the Populists 
to exert every effort to elect men to the next Legislature who 
would not only restore the original charter of the Alliance, but 
who would also “repeal the force bill election law on our statute 
books which makes it possible for a corrupt machine in a party 
to defeat the will of the majority, even of that party, much less 
the majority of the people.” !+4 

Fusion of the Populist and Republican parties, so much dread- 
ed by the Democrats and longed for by the Republicans, was 

12 Connor, R. D. W., (ed.) North Carolina Manual (Raleigh, 1913), p. 1006. 


18 Private Laws of North Carolina, 1893, Ch. 137. 
14 Delap, S. A., “The Populist Party in North Carolina,” p. 54. 
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effected during the campaign of 1894. Separate party organi- 
zations were maintained, but only one ticket—part Republican 
and part Populist—was put in the field. The two parties, in 
reality, had little in common save hostility toward the Demo- 
crats and the desire for political power. Populist fusion with 
the minority party was not peculiar to North Carolina. In sev- 
eral mid-Western states, where the Democrats were in the minor- 
ity, there had taken place a Democratic-Populist fusion against 
the dominant Republican party. Here the situation was just 
the reverse, but the principle was the same. 

The campaign of 1894 was very bitter, though there was little 
doubt from the start that the Fusionist!® candidates, with their 
combined Populist-Republican support, would carry the election. 
The Fusion majority was even greater than was anticipated; 
the Democrats lost control of both houses of the Legislature. In 
the Senate there were now eight Democrats, eighteen Republi- 
cans and twenty-four Populists. In the House of Representatives, 
forty-six members were Democrats; thirty-eight, Republicans; 
and thirty-six Populists.!® 

Though the Negro vote did not contribute very materially to 
the Fusion victory, the overthrow of the Democratic majority in 
the Legislature soon brought the Negro actively into the political 
arena. The Fusionists tended to feel that the Democratic policy 
of centralized government and the incessant cry of “Nigger” 
had been simply parts of the Democratic scheme to keep the 
party in power. From year to year the Republicans had prom- 
ised a restoration of local self-government should they get con- 
trol of the Legislature.!7 Populist candidates had made similar 
promises; now they were called upon to fulfill them. 


It is not unlikely that the Republican leaders genuinely wished 


#0 give more prominence to the Negro vote, as the Negroes then 


formed a substantial part of the membership of the Republican 
party. Also, there was a long-standing obligation upon the 
Republicans to appoint some Negroes to state offices. However, 
neither the Republican nor Populist was a “Negro Party” in the 


15 Populists and Republicans, collectively, were dubbed ‘‘Fusionists” by the Democrats, and 
the term soon became widely used. 

16 Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia (1895, new series), Vol. XX, p. 555. 

17 Platforms in Appleton’s Annual Cyclopedia (new series), Vols. I-XX. 
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sense that it preferred Negroes to whites in the more important 
offices. The Populists, as a whole, had little, if any, desire to see 
the Negro advanced politically. Yet, under their plan of electing 
local officers, the Negro was bound to occupy a more prominent 
place in the political life of the black counties than had been 


true under Democratic rule. 


THE NEGRO UNDER FUSION RULE 


The Fusion Legislature of 1895 very promptly undertook the 
task of dismantling the Democratic election machinery. Early 
in the session a bill “revising, amending, and consolidating the 
election laws of the State” was passed. Instead of having the 
election officers chosen by appointed justices of the peace, as 
under the Democratic election law, registrars and judges of 
election were to be named by the clerk of the court in each 
county, the clerk of the court being an elective officer. Each of 
the political parties was to have one representative on the board 
of registration and one of the three judges of election for each 
precinct. All registration and election officials were required to 
subscribe to an oath to support the Constitution and to perform 
faithfully the duties of their respective offices.1§ 

An important change was made in the matter of challenging 
the names of persons registered. Whereas the Democratic law 
had provided for inspection of the registration books and the 
challenging of doubtful names on the Saturday preceding elec- 
tion day, which was on Tuesday, the new Fusion law provided 
that the challenging be done on the second Saturday preceding 
the day of election, thereby giving a week longer to determine 
the qualifications of persons challenged. Furthermore, the law 
stated that “the entry of the name, age, residence, and date of 
registration of any person by the registrar, upon the registra- 
tion book of a precinct, shall be presumptive evidence of the 
regularity of such registration. .’ No challenging of 
names was to be permitted on election day, except in the case 
of those who had become qualified to vote since the closing of 
the registration books.19 


18 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1895, Ch. 159. 
19 Ibid. 
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Another point of difference in the Fusion election law and the 
Democratic law which it superseded was in the regulations re- 
garding ballots. Section eighteen of the Fusion law provided 
that: “All ballots shall be printed or written, or partly written 
and partly printed, on paper, which may be of any color, and 
may or may not have thereon a device.”2° The Democratic law 
had prescribed that the ballots be on white paper only and should 
not have thereon a party device. 

Which of the two election laws came nearer serving the ends 
of justice is a matter of opinion. The Fusion statute represents 
a reaction against the more intricate election law which had 
been designed by the Democrats originally to disfranchise the 
Negroes, but which, more recently, had been used to disfranchise 
white Populists and Republicans as well. The burden of proof 
was now clearly shifted from the voter to the election officials. 
Under the earlier law, officials were given wide discretionary 
powers in determining the truth or falsity of the essential facts 
stated by the person seeking to register. The new Fusion statute, 
on the contrary, declared that the entry of the facts as given by 
the applicant upon the registration books was “presumptive evi- 
dence of the regularity of such registration.” 

This tendency to make registration and voting easier was 
emphasized by the decision of the North Carolina Supreme 
Court in the case of Quinn v. Lattimore,?! rendered in 1897. In 
this judgment, it was held that careless or fraudulent failure of 
a registration official to administer the required oath to an elec- 
tor should not deprive him of his vote; that where a qualified 
elector, living near an uncertain boundary line, in good faith 
voted in the wrong township, his vote was to count. In other 
words, the benefit of the doubt was to be given to the elector. 

That the judicial point of view on the subject of registration 
had altered with the change in personnel of the court is evi- 
denced by a comparison of the case cited with Harris v. Scar- 
borough,** decided five years earlier. At that time, Judge Avery 
in rendering the judgment of the court said in part: “In ab- 
sence of proof to the contrary, it is always presumed that the 


20 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1895, Ch. 159. 
21 North Carolina Report, No. 120, p. 246. 
22 North Carolina Report No. 110, p. 232. 
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officer has done his duty. . . . In the absence of any definite 
information on the subject, the failure to enter upon the regis- 
tration books such facts connected with the history of an elector 
as the statute imperatively requires . . . must be consider- 
ed due to the carelessness or inexcusable ignorance of such 
elector.” 

The effects of easier registration and voting upon Negro suf- 
frage are not difficult to see. Numbers of Negroes who had 
been excluded for one cause or another under a strict interpre- 
tation of a rigid Democratic election law were now permitted to 
vote by friendly officers of election. Exactly how many more 
Negroes voted under Fusion rule than formerly can not be de- 
termined, since election statistics are not classified according to 
race. However, the increase in the total number of votes cast 
in successive elections is indicative of the trend. In the guber- 
natorial election of 1892, when the Democrats controlled the elec- 
tion machinery, the total vote cast numbered 278,043, while four 
years later the number of votes increased to 330,196.23 Obvious- 
ly, the 52,153 additional votes were not cast solely by Negroes, 
but many of them undoubtedly were. Not only was the Negro 
vote being solicited by the Fusionists, but the Negro had the 
added incentive of knowing that his vote would be counted and 
would help determine the election of local officers. 

Negro office-holding, exceptional during the years of Demo- 
cratic rule, became quite common in the Black Belt after the 
passage by the Legislature of 1895 of an “Act . . . to re- 
store to the People of North Carolina Local Self-Government.’’2+4 
Negro majorities in the black counties could now elect county 
commissioners and other local officials whose positions had for- 
merly been filled by appointment under the Democratic system 
of centralized government. 

As a safeguard against a return to the misgovernment of Re- 
construction, the act provided that, upon application of two hun- 
dred electors of a county, the superior court judge was to appoint 
two additional members of the county board of commissioners, 
who were to be of a different political party from the majority of 
the board. Furthermore, it was provided that four of the five 


23 North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 1006. 
24 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1895, Ch. 135. 
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members of the board must concur on a decision involving the 
payment of money, acceptance of official bonds, or contraction of 
debt.25 

Considering these provisions, the Democrats had little for 
which to criticise the Fusionists on the score of “Negro rule.” 
But two years later, when partisan feeling was running higher, 
the Fusionist Legislature repealed the section of the county gov- 
ernment law which authorized the judicial check on the elective 
boards.2® If Negro majorities in the black counties elected in- 
efficient or otherwise undesirable officers, there was now no 
remedy. 

The Fusionist policy with regard to the Eastern towns par- 
ticularly angered the Democrats. The charters of Edenton, 
Elizabeth City, Greenville, Wilmington, New Bern, and Golds- 
boro were so amended as to place the municipal government, in 
almost every case, in the hands of Republicans or Populists.?7 
In most of the towns gerrymandering was used to accomplish 
this end. Greenville furnishes a good example. Though the 
town had a white majority, the ward lines were so drawn as to 
enable the Negroes to elect four of the six councilmen. The 
Negro-controlled wards, the first and third, were shaped like “a 
broad-axe with a long handle” and the letter “V,” respectively. 
Yet, being large, they were permitted to elect two councilmen 
each, while the more compact white wards, the second and 
fourth, were allotted only one councilman each. The Board of 
Councilmen, with its Negro majority, then appointed white 
Republicans as mayor and chief of police.?* 

Wilmington was made an exceptional case. Its charter was 
revised in such a fashion that practically the entire city govern- 
ment was placed under the control of a “Police Board” appointed 
by the Fusionist Legislature.2® Naturally, the members of the 
board were Fusionists and Fusionists were given the best paying 
positions in other branches of the city government.*° 

As a result of the changes, the Negro was soon to come into 
his own in local and state politics. In New Hanover County, 


25 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1895, Ch. 135. 

26 Jbid., 1897, Ch. 368. 

27 Private Laws of North Carolina, 1895, Chs. 39, 85, 86, 121, 152, 330. 
28 The News and Observer, Aug. 11, 1898. 

29 Private Laws of North Carolina, 1895, Ch. 121. 

80 The Morning Star (Wilmington), March 30, 1895. 
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forty Negro magistrates were appointed between the years 1894 
and 1898. The other Eastern counties, too, had their share of 
Negro magistrates—Bertie got sixteen; Edgecombe, thirty-one; 
Craven, twenty-seven; Halifax, twenty-nine; Granville, seven- 
teen ; and Caswell, seven. In all, the Fusion Legislature of 1895 
named three hundred Negro magistrates.*1! 

There were some Negroes who were not satisfied with a 
magistracy; these were given higher positions. Craven County 
elected a Negro register of deeds, Negro deputy registers, three 
Negro deputy sheriffs, a Negro coroner, and a Negro commis- 
sioner. A Negro was elected register of deeds in New Hanover 
County, and there were added Negro constables and Negro 
deputy sheriffs. Warren County had a Negro register of deeds, 
a Negro commissioner, and four or five Negro postmasters.*? 

Negroes soon found their way into the city as well as the 
county governments of the East. During the period of Fusion 
rule, Wilmington had fourteen Negro policemen, and one mem- 
ber of the finance committee was a Negro. Negro policemen and 
aldermen were chosen in New Bern.*? 

In the state government similar developments were taking 
place. James H. Young, a Negro, was made chief fertilizer in- 
spector and a director of the State Asylum for the Blind. John 
C. Dancy, also a Negro, was appointed collector of customs for 
the port of Wilmington, and twenty-five Negro postmasters were 
named in sundry towns of the East. At the solicitation of state 
Republican leaders, a Negro deputy collector of customs was ap- 
pointed for the Fourth District and also numerous gaugers. In 
the Second Congressional District, a Negro, George H. White, 
was nominated for a seat in Congress and elected in 1898. 
Craven County, in 1899, was represented in the Legislature solely 
by Negroes.*4 ‘ 

The effects of Negro office-holding were felt all over the East. 
Lacking political experience and, in many cases, ability, the 
newly elected or appointed Negro officers did not make enviable 
records. But more important than the debatable point of the 
Negroes’ inefficiency in office is the influence of Negro office-hold- 
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ing on race relations. It was an open secret that the white peo- 
ple of North Carolina resented having to deal with Negro 
officials. The whites accused the Negroes of insolence, and the 
Negroes countered with charges of intolerance. Race relations 
in the black counties became strained almost to the breaking 
point. 

From the Negroes’ point of view, increased political activity 
under the existing circumstances was a doubtful asset. The 
vast majority of colored voters cast their ballots simply in ac- 
cordance with instructions given them by white Republican 
leaders. Judge George H. Rountree of Wilmington relates that 
in the election of 1894 the Negroes of his city “exercised no 
choice at all,” but “voted precisely as automatons.”*5 The Negro 
officers only succeeded in making themselves unpopular with 
their white neighbors. 

The political line-up in the campaign of 1896 was essentially 
the same as in 1894. Having failed to reach an understanding 
with the Democrats, the Populists again effected a last-minute 
fusion with the Republicans. Both parties kept their candidates 
for governor in the field, but arranged for a division of the re- 
maining elective offices. The election resulted in another Popu- 
list-Republican victory. Daniel L. Russell, the Republican can- 
didate, was elected governor, and the Fusion majority in the 
Legislature was maintained. As a consequence, more Negroes 
were appointed to office than ever before; there were at least a 
thousand Negro office-holders in the State after the complete 
Fusion victory in 1896.°® 

Realization on the part of the white people of the black coun- 
ties that they must submit to seeing Negroes in office for another 
period of two years produced a feeling of undeniable bitterness 
toward both the Negroes and the Populist and Republican poli- 
ticians who were responsible for their political activity. It was 
this smoldering fire of resentment among the white people of the 
East which the Democrats were to bring to the surface and fan 
into full flame during the campaign of 1898. 

The Democratic leaders apparently realized that they must 
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stir the emotions of the people of the State in order to come back 
into power in 1898. The Democratic committee had spurned the 
offers of fusion made by the Populists in 1896, but had been 
unable, single-handed, to overcome the combined Populist-Re- 
publican strength. The same thing might happen again in 1898 
unless the fight was waged on some issue that would cut through 
party lines. No better issue presented itself than that of “rescue 
the State from Negro rule.” 


THE RETURN OF THE DEMOCRATS TO POWER 


The Democrats looked expectantly to the election of 1898. The 
campaign was really initiated when the Democratic Executive 
Committee met in Raleigh on November 30, 1897, and issued an 
address to the people of the State: 

We have fallen on evil days in North Carolina. . . . They 
demonstrate the truth that no Southern State can be governed with 
honor and decency by the Republican party. Too large a number of 
its voters are ignorant for the masses to control, and too large a num- 
ber of its leaders are venal and corrupt to give North Carolina good gov- 
ernment, . . . The Democratic party promises the people on its 
return to power to correct all these abuses.*7 


Furnifold M. Simmons, who had directed the successful cam- 
paign of 1892, was again named chairman of the Democratic 
Executive Committee. He promptly set to work revamping his 
old political organization and making plans for the coming fight. 

Both the Democratic and Populist conventions were held in 
Raleigh during the month of May, 1898. When the Populists 
assembled on May 17, the party was split into two factions over 
the question of future policies. One group led by Congressman 
Harry Skinner, Otho Wilson, and A. S. Peace, favored continued 
codperation with the Republicans; while the other, controlled by 
Senator Marion Butler, Cyrus Thompson, and Hal W. Ayers, 
favored fusion with the Democrats. The Butler faction won in 
the convention; and overtures were made to the Democrats.*® 


Numbers of Democrats, including Josephus Daniels, favored 
treating with the Populists, since they had apparently “repudi- 
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ated Republicanism.”’® But the Democratic Convention, in 
session on May 26, politely rejected the Populist proposal.*® The 
Simmons group already had plans which included no compro- 
mises. 

Chairman Simmons began to delve into the records of the 
Fusion administration and soon found targets at which to shoot. 
He charged that there had been misappropriation of state funds 
and larceny of public property in connection with the running 
of the state penitentiary. This “squandering and stealing” had 
gone on while John R. Smith, a Republican, was superintendent 
of the penitentiary. Governor Russell had learned of Smith’s 
misdeeds, but, instead of prosecuting him, had simply had him 
exchange positions with J. M. Mewborne, commissioner of agri- 
culture. The facts in the case had not been made public. Further- 
more, Simmons found that neither the superintendent nor the 
director of the penitentiary had made the reports required by 
law, and he now wrote to Superintendent Mewborne for infor- 
mation.*! 

Mewborne replied hotly with a letter which Mr. Simmons be- 
lieves was written by Governor Russell. This “vicious” letter, 
replete with personal charges against Simmons, called for an 
answer; and one was promptly forthcoming from the Demo- 
cratic chairman. The Simmons letter exposed the “corruption 
and arrogance of the Republican-Negro rule” and called upon 
Anglo-Saxons to stand together in defense of “White Su- 
premacy.”’*? This letter, dated July 27, 1898, was given wide 
publicity by the newspaper press, and more than 100,000 copies 
were distributed by the Democratic committee. “White Su- 
premacy” soon became the watchword of the campaign. 

The Democratic leaders did not rely solely upon attacks against 
the Fusion record and appeals to race feeling; they likewise 
sought to bring the Populists back into the Democratic fold. Far 
and wide, it was proclaimed that the Democratic party had been 
“washed, purged, and made white as snow.”’ The older and more 
conservative leadership of the party to which the Populists had 
so strenuously objected in the early 1890’s had now been sup- 
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planted by a younger and, it was said, a more progressive group 
of men. Senator Zebulon B. Vance had died in 1894, and Matt 
W. Ransom had been replaced in the Senate by the Populist lead- 
er, Marion Butler, in 1895. Now other names headed the Demo- 
cratic roll: Furnifold M. Simmons, Charles B. Aycock, Henry G. 
Connor, Robert B. Glenn, Claude Kitchin, William W. Kitchin, 
Locke Craig, Cameron Morrison, and other relatively young men. 
They stood ready and anxious to carry on a vigorous campaign 
against the Republicans and those Populists who refused to 
“recant.” 

The significant thing about these new Democratic leaders is 
that they talked of a new day in North Carolina. There were to 
be far-reaching reforms, they promised. Many of the demands 
made by the Populists when they “seceded” in 1892 were now 
included in the Democratic platform in 1898. Among these 
were: fair election laws, improvement of the public school sys- 
tem, a law prohibiting the promiscuous giving of free passes by 
the railroads, extension of the power of the railway commission, 
an income tax, and free coinage of silver.4* Many Populists were 
attracted by the Democratic promises and returned to their for- 
mer places in the Democratic ranks. 

Under the able direction of Chairman Simmons the gospel of 
“White Supremacy” was carried to every section of the State by 
public speakers and an active party press. The people were 
thoroughly aroused to the purpose of “restoring good govern- 
ment to the State.’”’ Local committees were organized to carry 
on the work in the various towns and counties. 

The conduct of the campaign in Wilmington furnishes a good 
example of the methods used by the Democratic leaders to arouse 
and organize public opinion. Judge George Rountree states that 
when he returned to Wilmington from Western North Carolina 
in August, 1898, the political situation in his home city was “ex- 
tremely quiet.” But soon a campaign committee of twenty busi- 
ness men was organized, and four of this number—Sheriff Sted- 
man, E. G. Parmele, Col. Walker Taylor, and Judge Rountree— 
were chosen to direct the local fight. A campaign chest of three 
thousand dollars was raised in one morning. In order to interest 
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the masses in the political issues, a White Supremacy Club was 
organized here, as in other sections of the State, under the direc- 
tion of Francis D. Winston of Bertie County. Speeches were 
made before this club with the deliberate purpose of inflaming 
the white man’s sentiment. Judge Rountree started one such 
tirade, but soon found that the club members “were already will- 
ing to kill all the office-holders and all the Negroes,” so he “im- 
mediately reacted and became a pacifist.” +4 

Various schemes were used to discredit and discourage the 
local Republicans. W. H. Chadbourn, Republican postmaster of 
Wilmington, was induced by the Democrats to write an open let- 
ter to Senator Pritchard describing the deplorable conditions in 
his city and in New Hanover County. This was given publicity 
by the papers and stirred up considerable sentiment. A few days 
later there followed a similar letter, signed by Flavell Foster, a 
Republican, but actually written by Judge Rountree. This ad- 
vertising of conditions in Wilmington served to make the Negro 
office-holders quite sullen.*5 

In October, the New Hanover Republicans under the leader- 
ship of G. Z. French, an ex-carpetbagger, prepared to make 
their nominations. The local Democratic committee realized the 
difficulty of beating the Negro candidates, yet they foresaw that 
unless the Negro officials were supplanted by whites a race riot 
might ensue. Something had to be done to forestall the Re- 
publican efforts in the county. Consequently, E. R. Bryan, a 
former law partner of Governor Russell, was induced to go to 
Raleigh with James Sprunt and W. H. Chadbourn and confer 
with the governor about the situation. They persuaded Gov- 
ernor Russell to prevent the Republicans from running a ticket 
in New Hanover County.*® 

Chairman Simmons at first found the people of the Western 
counties hard to arouse on the subject of “White Supremacy.” 
The black counties were a long way off, and their problems seem- 
ed remote. Then he hit upon the idea of the pictorial campaign. 
The Democratic newspapers were soon filled with photographs 
of Negro officers and candidates. The News and Observer in- 
duced Norman E. Jennett, a young Sampson County artist who 
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had made good in New York, to return to Raleigh during the 
campaign and caricature the Fusion leaders and their Negro 
allies.*7 

The part played by the newspaper press in the campaign of 
1898 can scarcely be overemphasized. In this field, the Demo- 
crats clearly had the advantage. The Fusion cause was staunchly 
defended by Senator Butler’s Caucasian, but the Democrats had 
the support of such important sheets as The News and Observer 
(Raleigh), The Charlotte Daily Observer, and The Morning Star 
(Wilmington). The News and Observer was especially vigorous 
in its attacks on the Fusionists and Negroes in general. Any 
threats made or crimes committed by Negroes were sensationally 
described on the front page. The following editorial on October 


18 is typical: 


The triumph of the Fusion looters at the polls in November would 
mean the loss of millions of dollars in productive enterprises within 
the next few years. . . . Already the influx of capital, which had 
begun under the honest and safe administration of the Democratic 
party, has been checked. . . . In its stead the Fusionists have 
nothing better to offer than a horde of ignorant and semi-civilized 
Negroes from Virginia and South Carolina who are waiting for the 
triumph of Fusion to descend upon the State. 


In the heat of the campaign, Ben Tillman came over from 
South Carolina and in a speech at Fayetteville on October 23 
told how the Negroes had been disfranchised in his State.*§ 
Largely as a result of Tillman’s visit, the “Red Shirt” idea which 
had been so popular in South Carolina, took hold in North Caro- 
lina, particularly in the Cape Fear region. In some respects the 
“Red Shirts” resembled the earlier Ku-Klux-Klan, but there are 
important differences. The “Red Shirts” was not a secret organ- 
ization, and few if any real acts of violence have been charged 
against it. Negroes were simply warned of dire consequences if 
they continued to take an active part in politics. 

While the Democrats busied themselves with their “White Su- 
premacy” campaign, the Republican and Populist leaders were 
by no means inactive. They appealed to the masses by telling 
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them that if the Democrats came into power they would dis- 
franchise both the illiterate Negroes and the illiterate whites. 
This program of disfranchisement the Democrats disavowed 
most emphatically. On September 25, Chairman Simmons gave 
out the following statement through the Democratic press: 
For the past twenty years or more, just before every election, the Re- 
publican speakers, at their midnight meetings, have been in the habit 
of telling the Negroes if the Democrats came into power their right to 
vote would be taken away from them. . . . Finally the Negro him- 
self began to see through the trick. He had seen the Democrats in full 
power in the State for twenty-two years, and had learned through ex- 
perience that the party did not propose to disfranchise him. 
So the old Republican scarecrow had to be hauled down and put away.*® 


If the Democrats had any preélection plans of disfranchising 
illiterates, they could not afford to publish such a program, for 
it would most certainly have lessened the Democratic strength 
in the Western counties where the rate of white illiteracy was 
comparatively high. Democratic leaders did propose, quite 
openly, to deprive the Negro of his political power, but how this 
was to be done was not clearly stated during the campaign. The 
Democratic cry was simply, “Save the State from Negro rule.” 

The “White Supremacy” issue proved exceedingly effective. 
Political enthusiasm was aroused throughout the State to a de- 
gree seldom equaled. A Democratic mass meeting at Goldsboro 
on October 27 attracted some eight thousand persons, and the 
railroads furnished special trains and reduced rates for the occa- 
sion. Most of the Democratic leaders of the State were present, 
and Senator John W. Daniel of Virginia was invited as a special 
guest.5° 

The embittering of feeling between the races was an unfor- 
tunate but necessary consequence of this type of campaign. 
Judge H. G. Connor afterwards wrote that the politicians “stirred 
the minds and feelings of the people more deeply than they in- 
tended.”®! Certainly, they were very deeply stirred. 

Occasional rumors were circulated in the newspapers that the 
Negroes were bringing arms into the State.52 A few minor race 
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clashes took place, one such being at Ashpole, near Lumberton, 
on October 23. Three white men were wounded there in a brawl 
resulting from the refusal of a white registrar to register a 
Negro after, according to the registrar’s story, the regular period 
of registration had ended.** 

The Fusionist leaders accused the Democrats of deliberately 
fomenting and making political capital of race conflicts. Jeter 
C. Pritchard, North Carolina’s Republican Senator, communi- 
cated with President McKinley with regard to the race troubles 
and suggested the possibility of calling for federal troops if the 
situation did not improve. Governor Russell, on October 26, pub- 
lished a proclamation commanding “all ill-disposed persons” of 
whatever political party “to immediately desist from all unlawful 
practices and all turbulent conduct.’’54 

Chairman Simmons issued through the press a stirring ad- 
dress to the people of the State as the campaign neared a close. 
He charged that the Fusionists had increased the expenses of 
the government three hundred thousand dollars, had sold public 
offices, and had grossly mismanaged state institutions. The ad- 
dress was climaxed by the now familiar plea for “White Su- 
premacy”: 


In the midst of all this din and conflict, there came a voice from the 
East like the wail of Egypt’s midnight cry. It was not the voice of 
despair, but of rage. A proud race which had never known a master 
had been placed under the control and domination of that race which 
ranks lowest, save one, in the human family. . . . North Carolina 
is a WHITE MAN’S state and WHITE MEN will rule it, and they 
will crush the party of Negro domination beneath a majority so over- 
whelming that no other party will ever dare to attempt to establish 
Negro rule here.55 


By the day of the election, November 8, excitement had reach- 
ed fever heat. More people turned out to vote than ever before 
in the history of the State. The fact that 337,960 of 380,000 
possible votes were cast in the election is indicative of the wide- 
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spread concern over its outcome.®® R. B. Glenn later described 
in very vivid terms the scenes enacted on that day. 

Long before sunrise, merchants, farmers, lawyers, mechanics, doctors, 
and ministers of the gospel were at their voting precincts to make every 
possible effort to win the day, and the Greeks at Marathon were not 
more determined to conquer the Persians or die than our people were 
determined to wrest the government out of the hands of corrupt and in- 
competent men. We were fighting for our liberties, our homes, the 
safety of our dear ones, the protection of our State, and therefore no 
insults, no threats deterred us from doing our duty.57 


When the returns were in, it was determined that the Demo- 
crats had carried the State by a large majority. Only seven 
Fusionists were returned to the Senate, and twenty-six to the 
House of Representatives.°* The Democratic victory, so far as 
the Legislature was concerned, was complete. And it was this 
branch of the government that the Democrats were most anxious 
to recapture in order to put an end to Negro office-holding in the 
black counties. 

Flushed with victory, the Democrats held jubilees throughout 
the State to celebrate their return to power. Raleigh erected a 
triumphal arch and staged an elaborate demonstration with a 
street parade, brass bands, and numerous speeches.*” 

An explanation of the sweeping Democratic victory in 1898 
must take into account a number of factors. In the first place, 
the political situation was probably ripe for a change. The 
Fusion administration, though it had put through certain needed 
reforms, had otherwise not particularly distinguished itself. On 
the contrary, its record reveals numerous instances of inefficiency 
and corruption. These instances were magnified, of course, by 
the Democrats, and reforms instituted by the Fusion Legislature 
were slurred over. Racial feeling was deeply stirred, and the 
Fusionists were blamed for the evils resulting from Negro office- 
holding in the East. No party which catered to the political in- 
terests of the Negroes could hope to remain long in power in 
North Carolina. 

The Fusionists did not even get the benefit of a full Negro 
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vote for the simple reason that many Negroes were afraid to go 
to the polls. Of actual violence there was comparatively little, 
both during the campaign and on the day of election. But the 
Democratic speakers made some dangerous threats, and the 
armed “Red Shirts” looked menacing. Col. Alfred Waddell made 
a speech in Wilmington a few nights before the election in which 
he told the Negroes quite bluntly that, “we will have no more of 
the intolerable conditions under which we live. We are resolved 
to change them if we have to choke the current of the Cape Fear 
with carcasses.”°° In the face of such threats, however empty 
they might have been, there is small wonder that Negroes were 
reluctant to show much political activity. 

Through all this campaign of passion and prejudice there were 
some of the more statesmanlike Democrats who were genuinely 
interested in the welfare not only of the State, but of the Negroes 
as well. Such a man was Henry Groves Connor, who was elected 
to the Legislature from Wilson County. During the heat of the 
campaign he wrote to a personal friend: 

I pray that the present conditions may pass away without violence 
or bloodshed, and that our whole people may be wiser and understand 
each other better. I feel a strong desire to speak to the Negroes and let 
them know how I feel towards them, but just now I would not be under- 
stood. ®1 


Judge Connor’s prayer, however, was not to be realized. The 
fires of racial antipathy, having been deliberately lighted, were 
not easily extinguished. One of the direct and unfortunate re- 
sults of the Democratic victory was the so-called “Wilmington 
Revolution” of November 10. Excitement and race feeling had 
been worked up to a high pitch for the election, and to this was 
added the jubilation over the Democratic victory. Wilmington 
was admittedly impatient to be relieved of its Negro officials. 

On November 9, the white business men of the city held a 
mass meeting and adopted a series of resolutions expressing, in 
general terms, the determination of the white men to control 
the city government in the future. The former Democratic 
mayor, 8. H. Fishblate, introduced additional resolutions de- 
manding the immediate expulsion of the Fusionist mayor and 
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board of aldermen, but these resolutions were voted down. It 
was decided at the meeting, however, to take action against 
Manly,’ the Negro editor of the Wilmington Record, who had 
written an editorial which was regarded as insulting to the 
whites. A letter, ordering Manly to leave Wilmington within 
twenty-four hours and take his printing press with him, was 
sent to a committee of Negro leaders. The ultimatum specified 
that the white committee, headed by Col. Alfred M. Waddell, was 
to be notified of Manly’s intentions by seven-thirty o’clock the 
following morning.®? 

Manly had already left the city, but the group of Negro leaders 
consented to assume responsibility for shipping his press to him 
immediately. A message to this effect was sent by a Negro 
named Scott to Colonel Waddell. Instead of taking the message 
to the Light Infantry Armory, as the ultimatum had instructed, 
Scott mailed the letter. Consequently, at seven-thirty o’clock 
the next morning no word had been received from Manly or the 
Negro committee. After waiting impatiently until nine o’clock, 
a white mob numbering about four hundred men went to Manly’s 
newspaper office, broke in the door, wrecked the presses, and 
let the building “‘accidentally” catch fire. The Negroes, of course, 
became alarmed as word spread that their homes were in danger 
of being burned; groups gathered in various parts of the city. 
Both the whites and Negroes were armed, and the situation was 
a precarious one. According to sworn testimony, a Negro boy 
fired the first shot into a group of whites; the whites returned 
the fire, and four or five Negroes fell dead. Before the riot was 
quelled by the militia, three white men had been wounded, eleven 
Negroes killed, and twenty-five wounded.®* 

After the violence had subsided, an enraged white mob escort- 
ed “Gizzard” French, ex-Police Chief Melton, two other white 
Republicans, and seven Negro ring leaders to the train and in- 
structed them never to set foot again in Wilmington. The whole 
population of the city was thoroughly aroused over the affair, 
numbers of Negroes fled in terror, and the militia patrolled the 
streets for several days.®4 
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An immediate outcome of the “revolution” was the resignation 
of the mayor and board of aldermen, and their replacement by 
Democrats named by Colonel Waddell’s committee. Colonel 
Waddell, himself, became the new mayor and immediately swore 
in two hundred and fifty white policemen. As the meeting in- 
stalling the new officers adjourned, Judge Rountree received a 
telegram from Governor Russell stating that if the business men 
of Wilmington would select a mayor and board of aldermen, he 
would have the present mayor and board resign.*® But this, of 
course, was an accomplished fact. 

The effects of the “Wilmington Revolution” were widespread. 
While the outbreak of violence was universally regretted by 
Democratic leaders, it served further to stimulate race feeling 
and to make the white people of the State determined to seek a 
permanent solution of the problem of the Negro in politics. The 
Wilmington riot was a blot on the record of the State and must 
not be repeated. If the Negro could be entirely removed from 
nolitics, race relations might be immeasurably improved and 
politics raised to a higher level. These were the arguments the 
Democratic majority was to hear and act upon when the Legis- 
lature assembled in 1899. The stage was soon to be set for a 
second “White Supremacy” campaign and the adoption of North 
Carolina’s “Disfranchising Amendment” in 1900. 
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ANTI-JEFFERSONIANISM IN THE 
ANTE-BELLUM SOUTH 


By W. G. Bran 


On the eve of the Civil War, the dominant group in the South 
in its political philosophy had almost completed the evolution 
from Jeffersonianism to Calhounism. This evolution was the 
result of the economic revolution of the first quarter of the 19th 
century, which had changed the South from a frontier com- 
munity to a planting community engaged primarily in the cul- 
tivation of cotton with slave labor. This change from frontier 
to plantation was accompanied by a new attitude toward slavery; 
the abolition sentiments of the fathers were supplanted by a 
spirited defense of this peculiar institution by the influential 
classes in the South: statesmen, economists, publicists, clergy- 
men, and journalists. Calhoun, the first prominent spokesman 
of this position, uttered in the Senate, Jan. 12, 1838, these sig- 
nificant words :1 

Many in the South once believed that it [slavery] was a moral and 
political evil. That folly and delusion are gone. We see it now in its 
true light and regard it as the most safe and stable basis for free institu- 
tions in the world. 


This new conception of slavery necessitated a new political and 
social philosophy. The political and social idealism embodied 
in, and the democratic inferences drawn from, Jeffersonian 
democracy were unsuitable weapons in the hands of the slave 
masters to justify the enslavement of human beings. The old 
Jeffersonian values were examined in a realistic spirit by a new 
generation of slave owners, who concluded that new values were 
needed. As a reaction against the idealism of 18th century 
America, so dear to the anti-slavery protagonists of the 1850’s, 
the South evolved for herself a philosophy, based on the influ- 
ence of Greek democracy,” a literal understanding of the Bible, 
and the speculations of Dew, Harper, Calhoun, and others. 

It is not the purpose of this paper to set forth any new thesis, 
as the rejection of the democratic ideals of Jeffersonianism by 
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the leaders of the ante-bellum South is an accepted fact by stu- 
dents of American history. It is proposed rather to indicate, in 
a limited way,* the extent and degree of this rejection by the 
South and also to note the acceptance of these ideals by the anti- 
slavery North. While the slave protagonists contended that the 
anti-slavery interpretation of certain phases of Jeffersonian 
democracy was erroneous, they also rejected other aspects of 
Jeffersonianism. On the other hand, the Republican North in- 
voked consistently the spirit of the Sage of Monticello in its de- 
fense of freedom, free society, free labor, and congressional ex- 
clusion of slavery from the territories. John P. Hale of New 
Hampshire, sturdy foe of slavery, declared in the Senate, Febru- 
ary 14, 1860, that he would follow the “Jefferson of the Revolu- 
tion; I will take him in the morning of his life, in the maturity 
of his manhood; I will take him as the apostle and prophet of 
the Revolution; I will listen to him as he stood like the prophet 
on the mount, catching the electric fire of heaven and pouring it 
out in articulate thunder in the ears of an astonished world, in 
the sublime truths of the Declaration of Independence.’’* The 
pre-war Republican party claimed Thomas Jefferson as its 
political saint: Republicanism was presented as true Jeffer- 
sonianism. The Democratic party of 1860, representative of 
the vested interests of cotton planters,® had repudiated the radi- 
cal, democratic teachings of Jefferson. 

While the South was accepting the fundamental tenets of Cal- 
houn democracy *—equality as the right of equals only, superi- 
ority of the white race as a justification of black slavery, rejec- 
tion of the principle of the numerical majority, denial of cer- 
tain inalienable rights, and exploitation of black labor as the 


8 Although this study is based largely upon an examination of the congressional speeches 
of the Southern Democratic members, these speeches reflect in general the opinions of the 
aggressive slave element which precipitated the secession movement of 1860-61. It is not 
claimed that the anti-Jeffersonian ideas set forth in this paper were acceptable to every 
group in the South. The conservative Unionist element, at least, viewed, with alarm, the 
promulgation of certain of these ideas. Sam Houston deplored the curtailment of liberal! 
democracy in South Carolina, alluding to the illiberal features of the Constitution of 
that State. Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., App., p. 100. 

4 Ibid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 764. 

5 David Wilmot said in Congress, July 24, 1850, that “slavery is anti-republican—it is 
aristocratic in all its tendencies and results. . It is a great moneyed interest—a 
vast pecuniary capital, with the heartless instincts of capital; and I am deadly hostile to the 
control of capital in this government.” Cong. Globe, 1 Sess., App., 940. Windom of 
Minnesota also referred, March 14, 1860, to the Democratic party as the “champion of the 
aristocratic, pampered, purse-proud few, who regard the laboring man as a slave.” /bid., 
86 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 171. 

6 Merriam, C. E., American Political Theories (New York, 1916), Ch. 6. 
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basis of civilization—the humanitarian hope inherent in Jeffer- 
sonian democracy was being proclaimed by the anti-slavery 
North. Although the Liberty and Free Soil parties harked back 
to the Declaration of Independence for their ideas of human 
brotherhood and democracy, it was not until the appearance in 
Congress of zealous anti-slavery men in the early fifties, and 
also the formation of the Republican party, that “anti-slavery- 
ism” prominently identified itself with Jeffersonianism. Horace 
Mann of Massachusetts, deserting reluctantly the schoolroom to 
occupy the vacated seat of John Quincy Adams in Congress, and 
Joshua Giddings, the veteran anti-slavery representative from 
Ohio, took the lead in the identification of the anti-slavery cru- 
sade with Jeffersonian democracy. 

Amid the threats of secession of 1850, Mann suggested a new 
Declaration of Independence and a new Constitution for the pro- 
posed Southern Confederacy, the preamble of the new Constitu- 
tion reading :7 

We the people of the “United States of the South,” in order to form 
a more perfect conspiracy against the rights of the African race, estab- 
lish injustice, insure domestic slavery, provide for holding three mil- 
lions of our fellow-beings, with all the countless millions of their pos- 
terity, in bondage, and to secure to ourselves and our posterity the en- 
joyment of power, luxury, and sloth, do ordain. 


Giddings affirmed that the Declaration of Independence was 
the “foundation of my Republicanism. . . . You, gentle- 
men of the Democratic party, stand forth here denying this doc- 
trine. . . . You, who call yourselves Democrats, pronounce 
your anathemas against Jefferson, the apostle of Democ- 
racy. . . . and say you have formed a new basis upon which 
this government shall be administered.”® He also informed his 
colleagues that this document “penned by the great author of 
American Republicanism” was the “first anti-slavery document” 
read by himself and that “upon this rock the Republican church 
is built and the gates of hell [slavery] shall not prevail against 
it.” The day upon which the Republican party was formed, ac- 
cording to this doughty old Jeffersonian from the Western Re- 


7 Cong. Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 223. Durkee of Wisconsin regarded, June 7, 1850, 
the Wilmot Proviso as “one of cardinal principles of the Declaration of Independence.” 
Ibid., 740. 

8 Ibid., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., 46. 
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serve, was the dawning of a reformation “more important in 
its effects upon mankind than has occurred since the 
sixteenth century.” Republicanism asserted doctrines which 
Luther and Calvin dared not assert.® 
The Republicans in Congress not only proudly proclaimed 
themselves Jeffersonians, but they chided the Democrats upon 
their apostacy from the original principles of Jefferson. The 
Republican party, Trumbull told the Senate,1° advocated every 
principle of the old Republican party. “Show me,” he challenged 
his Democratic colleagues, ‘a single departure from the prin- 
ciples of . . . Thomas Jefferson’s day.” Congressman Wade 
of Ohio, brother of the senator from the same State, declared! 
that their new philosophy would not stand the “scrutiny of the 
present age. It is a departure from the views and principles of 
your fathers; it is founded in the selfishness and cupidity of 
men, and not in the justice of God.” Ashley of Ohio,!* in a speech 
entitled, “The Success of the Calhoun Revolution: The Constitu- 
tion Changed and Slavery Nationalized,” accused the slave 
states of discarding their old political faith. Democracy at its 
birth, said Morrill of Vermont,!* had faith in the people; now in 
its “gray hair-hood it has faith only in the conservatism of a 
judiciary elected for life, and in a nationality represented by 
slavery.” Charles Francis Adams, later minister to London, dis- 
sented from the Southern interpretation that equality was the 
right of the white man: that “new version was an afterthought 
of a later age. Mr. Jefferson thought it was human nature itself 
that possessed these most sacred rights which he denominated 
inalienable, and not the small portion of it included in the white 
population.” Adams added:!4 
The construction put upon the Declaration of Independence for the first 
half of our career is favorable to the liberty of human nature through- 
out the world. The construction now put upon the same language is 


designed to overthrow it, by setting one portion of mankind so far above 
another as to justify the former in compelling the latter to perpetual 


® Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 68. 
10 Jbid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 56. 

11 Jbid., App., 154. 

12 Jbid., 365. 

13 [bid., 387. 

14 Jbid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 2514. 
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subjection to its will. . . . It is the American sanctification of the 
sovereignty of force. . . . It is the tyrant’s plea for necessity, var- 
nished over with the gild of modern politico-judiciary. 


Corwin of Ohio complained of the Southern epithets hurled at 
the Republicans. “Is it fair,” he asked the Southerners, “because 
we have not changed, but still adhere to the old opinions, to 
charge us with being reptiles, traitors, and serpents? If it is, 
then dig up from their resting place the bones of Jefferson and 
hang them up, as royal hatred in England did Cromwell’s.” 5 

These anti-slavery interpretations!® of the democracy of the 
slave owner, Jefferson, elicited in Congress varied replies from 
the spokesmen of the slave interests. The ponderous senator 
from Georgia, Toombs, accused the Republicans of appropriating 
“so much of their [Jefferson’s and Madison’s] ideas of free negro- 
dom as suit them.”!7 He recalled to their memory that Jeffer- 
son owned slaves and bequeathed them to his heirs. “I expect to 
do the same,” this Georgian added;'* “so our practice is the 
same, whatever our notions may be. I am following Mr. Jeffer- 
son’s practice in this respect.” Exasperated and ruffled in temper 
at the persistence of Republicans in quoting Jefferson, Toombs 
thundered, on the eve of his withdrawal from the Senate: “You 
say they meant their slaves. . . . Did those fathers, who 
pledged to God and to mankind their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor, mean to cheat the human race? Did they 
falsely and fraudulently utter that sentiment and still hold on 
to their slaves as long as they lived?” Senator Chestnut of South 
Carolina explained!® that the primary purpose of the Declara- 
tion of Independence was to announce the separation from Eng- 
land and to assign reasons for this action. “It is true,” he con- 
ceded, “that the framers saw fit to announce certain political and 
social dogmas, some of which are true and philosophic, while 
others in the sense in which they seem to be understood and used 


15 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 142. 

16 Any discussion, however cursory it might be, of the political philosophy of original Re- 
publicanism would be inadequate without mention of Lincoln's: Jeffersonianism. His in- 
terpretation of the Declaration of Independence is set forth in several of his debates with 
Douglas, and his best exposition of the significance of the principles of Jefferson is to 
found, perhaps, in his letter to the Boston Republicans, April 6, 1859, in which he wrote 
that the mission of the Republican party was to prevent the overthrow of these principles. 
See Nicholay and Hay, Abraham Lincoln, Complete Works (New York, 1907), I, 232. 

17 Cong. Globe, 34 Cong., 1 Sess., 1747. 


18 Ibid., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 270. 
19 Jbid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 1617. Chestnut’s predecessor, A. P. Butler, had previously 


asserted, Feb. 24, 1854, in the Senate: “Inequality pervades the creation of the uni- 
: The Abolitionists cannot make equal whom God had made unequal.” 
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by the anti-slavery party, are fantastic and false; yet the Re- 
publicans seize on these last and present them as indubitable 
evidence of the correctness of that theory which they advocate.” 

While the Southerners denied that the authors of the Declara- 
tion of Independence intended to include Negroes when they de- 
clared all men to be created equal, they were willing to admit 
their anti-slavery sentiments. These were attributed, however, 
to various causes. Millson of Virginia said that slavery, at the 
time of the Revolution, was not regarded as a social system estab- 
lished between the races for mutual benefit. It was the opinion 
of Jefferson Davis that these anti-slavery beliefs existed when 
this country occupied very little semi-tropical territory. “Climate, 
the question of interest, the question of power—political and 
social power in the community . . . ,” he declared on the 
floor of the Senate,?° “led many of those who philosophized on 
the subject to reach the conclusion that slave property was not 
beneficial to their states. . . . Circumstances have changed; 
nay, more than that, we have learned now that . . . that 
race is doomed by the Creator to occupy the attitude of servility.” 
These opinions of the fathers, to the ardent Calhounite,?! J. L. M. 
Curry, congressman from Alabama, were mere speculations and 
were not engrafted upon the organic law of the country. While 
the fiery and scholarly Keitt of South Carolina agreed with the 
Republicans that the framers of the Constitution held anti- 
slavery views, he also argued that, in spite of these views, they 
drew up a pro-slavery Constitution.22 He charged his opponents 
with appealing to the anti-slavery sentiments of the early fathers, 
but with concealing their pro-slavery acts. After all, he pro- 
claimed, what the fathers thought about slavery was immaterial, 
since that question had not then been thoroughly discussed and 
the inferiority of the black race had not been demonstrated. Be- 
sides, the fathers were “imbued with the influence of the French 


20 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 601. 

21 Jbid., 1155. 

22 Jbid., App., 98. Toombs contended in his lecture at Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Jan. 24, 1856, that every clause in the Constitution relating to slavery was intended 
“to increase it, to strengthen it, or to protect it.”” See his speech (pamphlet) in M. 
Cluskey, Democratic Electoral Hand Book (Washington, 1856). 
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Revolution and were effected [sic] by the abstractions of the 
Declaration of Independence.” The erratic Wigfall of Texas 
impatiently exclaimed in the Senate that he was,?% 

tired and sick of the fathers. There has been enough of that thing 


talked of. We are wiser than they were. We are the old men, and they 
were the young men. I care not what their age or experience was. 


There are men now . . . who have as much brainsasthey .. . 
it is twaddle to talk of the wisdom of the ancestors. . . . What na- 
tion . . . would consent to be governed by the wisdom of the past 


century ? 


This repudiation of the egalitarian aspect of Jeffersonian 
democracy was, moreover, not confined to the Southern repre- 
sentation in Congress. The utterances of William L. Yancey, 
Edmund Ruffin, George Fitzhugh, and Alexander H. Stephens in 
regard to this issue were distinctly anti-Jeffersonian. Fitz- 
hugh?+ always derided the abstract principles enunciated in the 
Declaration of Independence and pronounced them “at war with 
the institution of slavery . . . with Christian marriage, and 
with private property in lands.” The fathers’ minds were heat- 
ed and blinded, he wrote in DeBow’s Review, August, 1860, 
“. . . by a false philosophy, which, beginning with Locke in 
a refined materialism, had ripened on the Continent into open 
infidelity” ; and Stephens, in his famous “Corner-stone speech,” 
at Savannah, Georgia, March, 1861, asserting that Jefferson’s 
ideas about slavery were fundamentally wrong, proclaimed to 
the world that slavery was the natural and normal condition of 
the black man. 

Not only then was the political philosophy of the ante-bellum 
South at variance with the anti-slavery, equalitarian interpre- 
tation of Jeffersonianism, but the belief also was current in the 
Cotton Kingdom that the Jeffersonian principles of the rule of 
the numerical majority, of the existence of inalienable rights, and 
of free society?® based on free labor were subversive of order 
and good government. In 1841, Abel P. Upshur of Virginia, 
jurist, planter, political philosopher, and leader of the anti-Jeffer- 


23 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 1658. 

24 See his Sociology for the South (Richmond, 1854). Fitzhugh characterized Jefferson as 
the “architect of ruin, the inaugurator of anarchy,” and likened his principles to those of 
Seward’s higher law. Cannibals All; or, Slaves Without Masters (Richmond, 1857). 

25 Lincoln had written on April 6, 1859, that the principles of Jefferson were “the defini- 
tions and axioms of free society.” Nicholay and Hay, op. cit., I, 232. 
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sonians in the Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829-30, 
in an address before the literary societies of William and Mary 
College,?® declared that natural rights and natural freedom never 
existed and that the extension of the democratic principle was a 
menace to free institutions. He characterized the natural rights 
dogma as one that “overlooks all social obligations, denies the 
inheritable quality of property, unfrocks the priests, and laughs 
at the marriage tie,” and the numerical majority heresy as the 
prolific breeder of agrarianism and of the leveling principle. 
Dorr’s rebellion was to Upshur?’ a fine illustration of the mad- 
ness of democracy and the “workings of the majority principle.” 
A perusal of the congressional debates in the late fifties reveals 
a widespread fear of Southerners of the tyranny of the ma- 
jority.25 Garnett of the Old Dominion denied that a mere ma- 
jority was the expression of the will of the people: this could be 
obtained only by representation of diverse interests and sections. 
This same gentleman said :*° 


You of the North seem to prefer the Massachusetts school 
it rests on the infallibility of the majority—the divine right of the 


greater number to rule absolutely the lesser . . . its final word 
must be a despotism of mere numbers under a military dictatorship, 
after the French fashion. The Virginia school . . . is more Eng- 
lish . . . its motto is, not the Benthamite heresy . . . but the 


greatest good of all. Founding its society on the subordination of an 
inferior to a superior race, it would combine the lofty spirit and culture 
of an aristocracy with the equality of democracy. 

“. . . Free governments, so far as their protecting power 
is concerned,” averred Curry of Alabama, “are made for minor- 
ities,” and Senator Hammond of South Carolina affirmed that 
the “Constitution of the country was made by a minority”’ in 
the behalf of minorities.2° Another South Carolinian, Keitt, 
opposed*! the resubmission of the LeCompton Constitution to 
the people of Kansas as a surrender to the doctrine of mobocracy 
and branded the rule of the numerical majority as the reign of 


26 Southern Literary Messenger, XXII. “The True Theory of Government.” 
=} ante to Beverly Tucker. Tyler, Life and Times of John Tyler (Richmond, 1884), 

» 198. 

28 See debates in Virginia Constitutional Convention of 1829-30 for contest over the 
nature of the majority: numerical or mixed majority. 

29 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 414. 

30 bid., 35 Cong., 1 Sess., 69. 

31 Jbid., 85 Cong., 1 Sess., 1011. 
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brute force. “There is no curse so bitter and blasting to a 
political society,” he claimed, “‘as the rule of a mob; and, under 
these stimulating heresies [popular sovereignty and referendum], 
the numerical majority will become a mob. Sir, against the 
banns about to solemnize the marriage between fanaticism and 
brute force, I solemnly protest.” The implacable C. C. Clay of 
Alabama (Senator) regretted to see the tendency in the land,*? 


to democratize our Government, to submit every question . . . to 
the vote of the people. This is sheer radicalism. It is the Red Repub- 
licanism of Revolutionary France . . . not the Republicanism of 
our fathers. Their Republicanism was stable and conservative; this is 
mutable and revolutionary. Theirs offered a shield for the minority; 
this gives a sword to the majority. Theirs defended the rights of the 
weak; this surrenders them to the power of the strong. 


In regard to the inalienable rights of liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness, Chestnut, following in the philosophic footsteps of 
Calhoun, asserted that man should possess as much liberty as 
he was fit to enjoy and as was consistent with the safety of 
society, citing Aristotle** as authority for his opinion. Happi- 
ness, because of the different conceptions of what constituted it, 
was, like liberty, not an endowed right. “The happiness of some 
men,” he reasoned,** “consists in turbulence and brutality; some 
in carnage . . . while others revel in revenge, treason, and 
murder. Ay, pursue your happiness, gentlemen all, without re- 
straint of human law. You but exercise a God-given right. Sug- 
gestive theory! Glorious and inciting doctrine for the race of 
Brown, with pike, and torch, and flaming hate!” Yet this was 


82 Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 146. See also remarks of Butler of South Carolina 
about the despotism of an unlimited democracy. I/bid., 33 Cong., | Sess., App., 238, 240. 

33 One Southern congressman, L. D. Evans of Texas, refused to accept the Aristotelian 
principle of natural superiority. “It might do very well for the old servile tutor of the 
tyrant of Macedon; but emanating from the lips of a Virginia professor, or a statesman 
of Carolina, it startles the ear, and shocks the moral sense of a republican patriot,’ he told 
his colleagues, Feb. 4, 1857. Evans still believed in the Jeffersonian formula of the equality 
of all men, and employed it to justify slavery. There were limitations, he contended, to the 
application of the doctrine of equality of mankind, and the mistake of the anti-slavery men 
was their failure to recognize that slavery was one of the natural laws of limitation placed 
upon the principle of human equality. “An individual may be subordinated to control, 
yet you do not thereby destroy his natural equality any more than you can annihilate 
gravity by lifting a pebble from the brook.” In another way, this Southerner was unortho- 
dox: he believed in the possibility of the improvement of the black race to the condition, 
perhaps, where freedom would follow. He advocated certain reforms in the institution of 
slavery: fixture of slave to the soil, right of marriage, and prevention of the dissolution 
of family ties. ‘When serfage has once been established, a thousand causes will occur in 
the progressive elevation of the institution to a state of perfect freedom.” Here, in the 
halls of Congress, in 1857, was an old Jeffersonian representing a slave constituency and 
believing in the eventual abolition by reforming the institution of slavery! It might be 
added in passing that Evans was defeated for reélection by John H. Reagan. [Ibid., 34 Cong., 
3 Sess., App., 228, for his speech. 

34 Jbid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 1617. 
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the kind of liberty advocated by the anti-slavery party, declared 
Chestnut. The imperious Davis of Mississippi refused to dis- 
cuss natural rights, “questions outside and above the Constitu- 
tion,” while his colleague, Wigfall, maintained that individuals 
possessed no inalienable rights—a fallacy of the 18th century 
when “disorganism” of every description originated. On tie 
other hand, Zebulon Vance, congressman from North Carolina, 
recognized at least one natural right, that of superiority which 
enabled one race to exploit another.*5 

The repudiation of the principle of the numerical majority and 
the denial of the existence of certain inalienable rights were 
tenets of the political philosophy of John C. Calhoun. It is no 
wonder then that Republicans came to the conclusion that his 
disciples had learned “to distrust the people, to hate universal 
suffrage, and to believe in aristocracy.”°® The champions of 
freedom saw, in the arraignment of free society and of free labor 
by a small group of pro-slavery advocates, additional and con- 
clusive evidence of Southern repudiation of Jeffersonianism. 
This group justified slavery, not only on racial grounds, but 
also as the natural and normal condition of the laboring man, 
regardless of color; capital should own labor. Prominent in this 
group were George Fitzhugh of Virginia and Senator Hammond 
of South Carolina. Newspapers which advocated similar views 
concerning capital and labor were the Richmond Examiner, the 
Richmond Enquirer, and the Charleston Mercury. A Virginian*? 
traveling in the North found that “they [Northerners] have a 
notion that labor is not respectable in the South—that the labor- 
ing man is looked upon as below his fellow man.” This Northern 
impression of the Southern attitude toward free labor, and 
especially toward Northern free labor, was due largely to the 
expressions of the extreme pro-slavery group. In 1854, Fitzhugh 
published his Sociology for the South, in which he described the 
failure of free society everywhere and the corresponding suc- 
cess of the slave society of the South. His thesis was that free 
society based upon free competition and universal liberty was an 
illusion; that in such a society the selfish virtues were held in 


85 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 1159. 
86 Jbid., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 551. Remark of Ferry of Maine. 
37 The Lexington (Va.) Gazette, Nov. 13, 1856. 
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great repute; that it placed the weak, the poor, and the indigent 
at the mercy of the strong, the rich, and the thrifty; that it 
arrayed capital against labor, “a beautiful system of ethics 

that places all mankind in antagonistic position and puts 
all society at war’; that it placed the whole burden of the social 
fabric upon the weak and ignorant; that crime, destitution, 
revolution, etc., followed in the wake of free society; and that 
socialism was a protest against its evils. The weakness of social- 
ism, in Fitzhugh’s opinion, was its effort to reform free society, 
instead of abolishing it and replacing it with a system of con- 
trolled labor, thereby eliminating the ruthless competition be- 
tween capital and labor. The South had satisfactorily solved, 
he asserted, the problem of the relationship of capital and labor 
by her slave system in which the interests of the rich and poor, 
of master and slave, were identical. A well-conducted plantation 
was a model for socialists; it was, he exultantly wrote, a “sort 
of joint stock concern, or social phalanstery, in which the master 
furnishes the capital and skill, and the slaves the labor, and 
divides the profits, not according to each one’s in-put, but ac- 
cording to each one’s wants and necessities.” Fitzhugh further 
declared that the break-up of feudalism and the dissolution of 
the monasteries were followed by the exploitation of the masses 
and challenged anyone to deny that crime and pauperism 
throughout western Europe increased pari passu with liberty, 
equality, and a free capitalistic society. The world needed “good 
government and plenty of it—not liberty”; modern liberty had 
substituted “‘a thousand wolves for a few lions.” His ideas on 
free labor attracted attention throughout the nation, being cited 
especially by anti-slavery partisans as representative of the dom- 
inant opinion of the South. The Richmond Enquirer, Jan. 26, 
1856, taunted the North about the failure of free society: “Often 
have we asked the North, are not the evils of FREE SOCIETY 
INSUFFERABLE? . . . Free society is in the long run an 
impractical form of society; it is everywhere starving, demoral- 
ized and revolutionary,” and must be supplemented by a slave 
system. During the presidential campaign of 1856 the editor 
of the Richmond Examiner wrote: “We have got to hating every- 
thing with the prefix FREE—FREE farms, FREE labor, FREE 
society . . . and FREE schools—ali belonging to the same 
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brood of damnable isms.” The extreme, pro-slavery Charleston 
Mercury proclaimed that slavery was the natural condition of 
all laborers, white and black. The North was burdened with a 
servile class of “mechanics and laborers, unfit for self-govern- 
ment and yet clothed with the attributes and powers of citizens.” 
The Muscogee Herald (Georgia) loathed the name of free 
society. “What is it,” asked the editor, “but a conglomeration 
of GREASY MECHANICS, FILTHY OPERATIVES, SMALL- 
FISTED FARMERS, and MOON-STRUCK THEORISTS? All 
the Northern, and especially the New England States are devoid 
of society fitted for well-bred gentlemen.” The Lynchburg Re- 
publican*® recommended slavery as the “great peacemaker be- 
tween capital and labor.” Similar views were uttered in Con- 
gress by Southerners in the decade before the Civil War. Keitt®® 
affirmed that “free society points to its civilization in the splen- 
did aggregate: to its art and commerce; to its cities and its ma- 
terial monuments; but does not show us its array of starving 
operatives; its jails and fetid hospitals; its breadless boards, the 
vast reservoir of human life, poisoned in its well-springs and 
poured out like water.” The classic exposition, however, from 
the extreme Southern point of view of the degrading character 
of Northern free labor, was the speech of Senator Hammond of 
South Carolina, “the Cicero of the new oligarchy,” on March 4, 
1858, in the Senate :4° 


In all social systems there must be a class to do the mean duties, to 
perform the drudgery of life. That is, a class requiring but a low order 
of intellect and but little skill. Its requisites are vigor, docility, fidelity. 
Such a class you must have, or you will not have that other class which 
leads progress, refinement, and civilization. It constitutes the very mud- 
sills of society and of political government. Fortunately for the South, 
she found a race adapted to that purpose. A race inferior . . . but 
eminently qualified in temper, vigor, in docility, in capacity . . . to 
answer all her purposes. We call them slaves 

The Senator from New York [Seward] said yesterday that the world 
had abolished slavery. Ay, the name, but not the thing; and all the 
powers of the world cannot abolish it. . . . In short, your whole 
class of manual laborers and operatives . . . are slaves. The dif- 

88 The quotations from the Richmond Examiner, the Charleston Mercury, and the Mus- 
cogee Herald are quoted in the Cong. Globe, 34 Cong., 3 Sess., App., 369. That of the 
Lynchburg Republican, ibid., 36 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 97. 


39 Jbid., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 445. 
40 Ibid., 35 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 70. 
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ference between us is, that our slaves are hired for life, and well com- 
pensated . . . yours are hired by the day, not cared for, and 
scantily compensated. 

Your slaves are white, of your race; you are brothers of one blood. 
They are your equals in natural endowment of intellect, and they feel 
galled by their degradation. Our slaves do not vote. . . . Yours 
do vote, being in the majority, they are the depositaries of all your 
political power. 


While this anti-Jeffersonian belief in the degradation of free 
labor in a free society had become by 1860 an article of faith 
with the governing class of the South,+! it is not to be inferred 
that Southern white labor was so regarded; on the contrary, in- 
stead of being stigmatized, it was praised as being elevating and 
ennobling. Much of the Southern discussion upon this subject, 
doubtless, was for home consumption, to prove to the non-slave- 
holders that they were better off in every respect than Northern 
free laborers and to canalize any unrest, if any existed or should 
develop in the future, of the non-slaveholders against the North. 
It must be remembered that Ruffnerism#? in 1847 had challenged 
slavery in Virginia; and although it was soon forgotten, Helper- 
ism in 1857 had raised the same question throughout the South, 
though on a larger scale. Its espousal by the non-slaveholding 
class would doom slavery. Certainly from 1854 onwards in the 
heart of the Cotton Kingdom, there was a gnawing fear, per- 
haps at first unconscious, of the potential anti-slavery strength 
of the non-slaveholders. The endorsement of Helper’s inflam- 
matory book by prominent Republicans; Eli Thayer’s proposal*® 
to use the hated Emigrant Aid Society for the colonization of 


41 It must not be assumed that these extreme Southern views of Northern labor represent 
the opinion of the masses of the Southern non-slaveholders. Etheridge, Unionist congress- 
man from East Tennessee, denounced such views (ibid., 34 Cong, 3 Sess., App., 369), and 
Parson Brownlow, “though a Southern man in feeling and principles,” did not consider it 
“degrading to a man to labor, as do most Southern disunionists. . . . I recognize the dignity 
of labor.” W. G. Brownlow, Sketches of the Rise, Progress, and the Decline of Secession 
(Philadelphia, 1862), 17. When Yancey, campaigning in East Tennessee for Breckinridge 
in 1860, sneeringly remarked that Northern men and women performed menial functions, 
he alienated voters by his remark. J. W. Patton, Unionism and Reconstruction in 
Tennessee (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1934), 4. 

42 Henry Ruffner’s “Address to the People of West Virginia’ (Lexington, 1847). John 
Letcher endorsed this pamphlet, and when the South declared John Sherman unfit for the 
speakership of Congress in 1859 because of his endorsement of Helper’s book, Helper, in 
exile in New York City, wrote a letter to the New York Tribune, entitled “Sherman and 
Letcher—Equality of Their Treason,” in which he asked: “If the former is unfit to be 
elected speaker of the House of Representatives, is not the latter unfit to be inaugurated 
Governor of ‘the mother of States’? Letcher had just been elected governor of Virginia. 
Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 145. 

43 The Richmond Enquirer wrote that Virginia wanted none of Thayer's ‘“‘codfish-eating 
barbarians of Nantucket and Martha’s Vineyard.” Quoted in the Gazette, Lexington, Va., 
April 11, 1857. 
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Northern freemen in the border states, and particularly in Vir- 
ginia; and the interest shown occasionally by anti-slavery leaders 
in the welfare of Southern non-slaveholders were confirmation to 
the slavocracy of a Republican purpose to disrupt the entente 
cordiale between slaveholders and non-slaveholders. As early 
as 1850, Horace Mann championed in Congress the Wilmot Pro- 
viso in the interests of the non-slaveholders. “The interests of the 
poorer classes at the South, all demand free territory,” he as- 
serted,+* “where they can go and rise at once to an equality with 
their fellow citizens, which they can never do at home. They 
are natural Abolitionists, and unless blinded by ignorance or 
overawed by their social superiors, they will so declare them- 
selves.” “The poor privilege of emigrating to a new State and 
a free State,” said Harlan*® of Ohio, in opposition to the Kansas- 
Nebraska Act, “should be preserved to the citizens of the 
South. . . .” “I believe you expect,” proclaimed Clay*® of Ala- 
bama to Republican Senators, “to excite discord among her 
[South’s] sons, and to array against the slaveholders all who are 
not slaveholders, by persuading these that they are oppressed and 
wronged.” Henry Wilson of Massachusetts confirmed Clay’s 
suspicion when he [Wilson] expressed? the hope that the poor 
whites of the South, upon whom “the evils of slavery press with 
merciless force,” would “inaugurate a policy that shall at least 
emancipate their posterity from a thraldom less endurable than 
the bondage of the black man. . . . Let the oppressed poor 
whites heed the voice and follow the councils of such a leader 
[F. P. Blair, whom Wilson called the non-slaveholders’ cham- 
pion], and the day of their deliverance from their galling deg- 
radation will soon dawn.” Previously, Jefferson Davis had 
written,4® December 7, 1855, to a Mississippi friend that “Aboli- 
Set ns Gee pete ens ie Uineradin ae the ih cate to haemee hectlis to tee 
institution. . . . The first thing is to get their ear.” Life and Works of Horace Mann 


(Boston, 1891), 272. See also pamphlets by G. M. Weston in Republican Campaign Docu- 
ments (Washington, D. C., 1856) for a Republican view of Southern free labor. 

45 Ibid., 33 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 1007. 

46 Ibid., 35 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 149. Bonham of South Carolina warned the Helperites 
in Congress, Dec. 16, 1859, that when “you count upon the non-slaveholders of the South 
to overturn that institution, you reckon without your host.” 

47 Jbid., 173. Wilson had expressed the belief in the Republican National Convention, 
1856, that “we shall have glorious allies in the South. . . . We shall have generous, brave, 
gallant men rise upon [up from] the South, who will lay the foundations of a policy 
of emancipation. . . . These are our objects and these are our purposes.’”’” Quoted by 
Barksdale of Mississippi, ibid., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 1182. 

48 Quoted in Mississippi—Storm Center of Secession, 1856-1861, by P. L. Rainwater. 
published thesis, University of Chicago (1932). 
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tionism would gain but little in excluding slavery from the terri- 
tories if it were never to disturb the institution in the States’”— 
a revelation of the genuine fear of the slave masters of Black 


Republicanism. 

While the spokesmen of the ruling class of the South feared 
that one of the aims of the Republican party was the creation of 
an anti-slavery party among the non-slaveholders, they indig- 
nantly combatted the suggestion that the non-slaveholders had 
no interest in the maintenance of slavery. Senator A. G. Brown 
of Mississippi, “the poor man’s friend,” asserted :*° 


The poorest laborer [of the South] . . . is on a social level with 
his fellows. The wives and daughters of our mechanics and the labor- 
ing men stand not an inch lower in the social scale than the wives and 
daughters of our governors, secretaries, and judges. . . . Me 
chanics, overseers, and honest laborers, of every kind, are taken into 
companionship, and treated, in all respects, as equals. . . . A 
whole community standing on a perfect level, and not one of them the 
tithe of a hair’s breadth higher in the social scale than another. This 
is equality; this is social equality. 

This type of equality did not exist, he assured Sumner of Mas- 
sachusetts, in the free North. 

Not only did slavery, according to Brown, offer to Southern 
free labor a social position superior to that enjoyed by Northern 
free labor, but Southern free labor enjoyed also superior eco- 
nomic advantages over Northern free labor. In the presidential 
campaign of 1860, Brown prepared an address to the non-slave- 
holders, entitled ““What Interest Have the Non-Slaveholders of 
the South in the Slavery Question?” in which he contended that 
slavery did not antagonize free labor in the South, but, on the 
other hand, elevated and enabled it to secure higher wages for 
its labor than the free labor of the North. In other words, free 


49 Cong. Globe, 33 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 230. John H. Savage, likewise, pictured the 
favorable status of free white men in the South; they were all equal—‘‘the honest laborer 
is universally respected. . . . Nothing would .. . arouse a southern community 
more than an attempt to degrade a free man. In the South, the poor man is respected 
for his color, while in the North wealth is the rule of distinction and poverty is scorned 
and excluded from the social circle to a far greater extent than with the southern people.” 
Ibid., 34 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 1035. Taylor of Louisiana said: “The same disparities in for- 
tune exist among white men in the South as elsewhere; but they do not there give rise to 
the same distinctions in rank which always result from them where slavery does not exist.” 
Ibid., 35 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 232. He furthermore predicted that with the importation of 
Asiatics into the Pacific States, slavery would be established there. 
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society was inferior to slave society in respect to the rewards to 
free labor. The Senator reasoned in this manner :5° 


Non-slaveholders have been told . . . that slavery antagonizes 
with free labor; . . . that if there were no slaves, they would get 
better wages for their labor. On the contrary, I assert that slavery in 
the slave State is the assisting handmaid of free labor. In all free 
communities capital antagonizes directly with labor; and why? Because 
in such communities capital hires its labor, and is, therefore, interested 
in getting it at the lowest possible price. In slaveholding communities, 
capital, on the other hand, . . . owns its labor, and is interested 
in putting up the price of labor to the highest possible point. 

Now let us see how the two systems work in practice. 

A owns a hundred thousand dollars in Massachusetts, and chooses to 
employ it in manufacturing. He hires his labor, for the simple reason 
that the laws of his State do not allow him to buy and hold slaves. Now 
what is the first possible motive of A? Manifestly to hire his labor at 
the lowest possible point. B, on the other hand, a Mississippian, owns 
a hundred thousand dollars, and employs it in raising cotton. Instead 
of hiring he buys labor (slaves). Of course, his first great object is to 
buy at the lowest price; but this being done, his next and greatest object 
is to sell at the highest price. To this end, he directs all his talents, 
skill, and capital. He creates and keeps up markets for the sale of his 
products or the production of his slave labor and into these markets the 
non-slaveholder enters and sells on equal and often better terms. 


Previously, Edmund Ruffin®! had argued that the masses, both 
white and black, fared better under slavery than under free 
society. “If the prosperity and wealth of the higher classes, and 
the extent of trade and of riches of the country in general, are 
the sole objects sought,” he wrote, “without any regard to in- 
creasing the destitution, misery, ignorance, and vice of the poor 
and the much larger number of the citizens—then I freely admit 
that the falsely so-called ‘free labor’ system is the best policy.” 
But, if the purpose of society was a larger “individual share” 


50 The Mississippian, Oct. 10, 1860. Quoted in Rainwater, op. cit. Brown, in the Senate, 
Dec. 22, 1856, had declared that if he had the choice “today between an army of large 
slaveholders, and an army of non-slaveholders to defend the institutions of the South,” he 
would take the latter. Cong. Globe, 34 Cong., 3 Sess., App., 94. 

51 “Slavery and Free Labor” (1859). Toombs in his Boston speech, Jan. 24, 1856, con- 

tended that the well-being of the Southern slave compared favorably with that of the free 
laborer of the North. He stated that “under a system of free labor, wages are samen 
paid in money, the representatives of products—under ours in products themselves. . 
All experience has shown that .. . it is safer for the laborer to take his wages" in 
products than in their fluctuating pecuniary value. Therefore, if we pay in the necessaries 
and comforts of life more than any given amount of pecuniary wages will bring, then our 
laborer is paid higher than the laborer who receives that amount of wages,” and the 
laborer under a system of domestic slavery receives then a greater portion of the earnings 
of labor than under a system of free competition. Cluskey, op. cit. 
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of goods and commodities, the rewards of labor, “bond or free,” 
then he was convinced that these could be better obtained by the 
masses, white and black, under a system of controlled labor than 
under a free competitive society animated by rugged in- 
dividualism. 

While a slave Confederacy was in the making in the South, 
De Jarnette of Virginia delivered the last speech in Congress on 
the failure of free society. The plight of the country at that time 
was attributed by him to the Northern “mud-sills” who were 
about to take control of the Federal Government; Lincoln’s elec- 
tion was their apotheosis. While Northern free society, in 
De Jarnette’s opinion, was being shattered by its own “mud- 
sills,” the South was creating a new government based on slave 
labor, in which free labor would be a conservative element, in 
contrast to the radical proclivities of the free labor of the North. 
“Thus, African Slavery,” he concluded,®? “constitutes the key- 
stone of the arch which supports the only structure which free 
labor together with free suffrage will not and cannot destroy. 

It is thus that . . . slavery elevates and dignifies 
the free labor of the South by freeing it of all menial services. 
Thus relieved, that labor constitutes a valuable social and polit- 
ical element,” wholly lacking in free society. 


These Southern aspersions upon Northern labor were bitterly 
resented by the Republicans, and, in Congress, Wilson of Mas- 
sachusetts, “the Natick Cobbler,” Hamlin of Maine, Doolittle of 
Wisconsin, son of a “mud-sill,” Blair of Missouri, Banks of Mas- 
sachusetts, and others rushed into the breach and counter-attack- 
ed with vigor. Wilson, pronouncing Hammond’s views strange 
ones to be uttered in the “councils of this democratic republic,” 
reviewed at length the progress made by free labor in the free 
North, and asseverated®* that the “men who have been, or who 
now are, ‘hireling’ laborers have contributed more to the arts, 
the sciences, the literature of America than the whole class of 
slaveholders now living in the South.” Returning to the same 
subject later, he stated54 that the workingmen of Massachusetts 
alone had $45,000,000 more on bank deposits than all the slave 


52 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 943 (February 15, 1861). 
53 Jbid., 35 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 149. 
54 Jbid., 36 Cong., 2 Sess., 1092 (February 21, 1861). 
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masters of the then seceding states. Doolittle asked®® the Sen- 
ate: “‘Am I to be told on the floor of the Senate, that because my 
father was a poor laboring man when he commenced the great 
battle of life, I am to be regarded as the son of a slave?” “They 
are the State,” was Hamlin’s tribute to the “mud-sills” of his sec- 
tion, and Pottle of New York informed his colleagues that the 
“mud-sills” themselves occupied seats in Congress and were the 
“peers of all who represent” the slave interest. Senator Ben 
Wade of Ohio denied that the free labor of the North was “your 
prostrate mud-sill, deprived of those rights which God Almighty 
has given him, trampled under foot. . . .” He admitted,°° 
however, the presence in Northern as well as in Southern cities 
of a thriftless element, “the offscourings of the old world,” but 
they were the political allies of the slavocracy—‘“the chief corner- 
stone of your political strength of the North. . . . They are 
naturally with you; they were slaves in their own countries; they 
do not know anything else than to be understrappers of some- 
body.” But this element, he insisted, should not be confused with 
the free, independent, laboring class of the free states. 


Lincoln’s speech before the Wisconsin Agricultural Society, 
September 30, 1859, was an answer to the Southern philosophy 
of labor. He refuted®? the contention that capital and labor 
were antagonistic to each other by arguing that, with few ex- 
ceptions, the great majority of people, North and South, were 
neither employers nor employees, but mingled their own labor 
with their capital; and he denied the allegation that the position 
of free labor was degrading and fixed for life, and that labor 
and education were incompatible. “In fact, it is deemed a mis- 
fortune” by the “‘mud-sill’’ philosophers, Lincoln facetiously sug- 
gested, “that laborers should have heads at all. These same 
heads are regarded as explosive materials. . . . A Yankee 
who could invent a strong-handed man without a head would re- 
ceive the everlasting gratitude of the ‘mud-sill’ advocates.” 

The Republican party in its advocacy of the Wilmot Proviso 
and its opposition to the Dred Scott decision asserted its posi- 
tion on these issues as more in conformity with Jeffersonianism 


55 Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., 960. 
56 Tbid., 1112. 
57 Nicholay and Hay, op. cit., I, 581. 
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than that of the Democratic party. Congressional exclusion of 
slavery from the territories, the anti-slavery men maintained, 
was a Jeffersonian principle, first incorporated by Jefferson, 
himself, in the Northwest Ordinance. The Wilmot Proviso was 
often referred to by Republicans as the “Jefferson proviso” or 
the “territorial policy of Jefferson”; and the mighty free West 
was cited as a vindication of this policy. 

It is interesting to note at least two Southern replies to this 
contention. Toombs, in debate and on the rostrum, maintained 
always that the Northwest Ordinance was not a precedent for 
congressional prohibition of slavery in the territories because 
it was a compact between the state of Virginia, the people of 
that territory, and the then (Old Confederation) government of 
the United States, unalterable, except by the consent of all par- 
ties. When the first Congress under the new Constitution met, 
March 4, 1789, it merely assented to the government of that ter- 
ritory already established and provided for in the Ordinance, 
without any reference to that particular section of the Ordinance 
prohibiting slavery. “If the original compact,” he said at Bos- 
ton, “was void for want of power in the old government to make 
it, as Mr. Madison supposed, Congress may not have been bound 
to accept it; it certainly had no power to alter it. From these 
facts it is clear that this legislation for the Northwest territory 

does not furnish a precedent for hostile legislation by 
Congress against slavery in the territories.°5 Senator Mason of 
Virginia denied that this Ordinance was a charter of ““Republican 
freedom from our fathers,” but insisted that its primary object 
was to discourage the importation of slaves by limiting the area 
into which slavery might spread, and not to restrict the spread 
of slavery. Restriction of slavery was an incident, not a prin- 
ciple, of the Northwest Ordinance.®® The South claimed, then, 
that Jefferson, instead of being a slave restrictionist, was a slave 
expansionist; that he acquired a slave empire and protected both 
slavery already there and that which came into the territory 
after its acquisition; and that during the controversy over the 
Missouri compromise he had opposed the right of Congress “to 


58 Cluskey, op. cit. 
59 Cong. Globe, 35 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 76. 
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regulate the condition of different descriptions of men composing 
a State.”°° As a matter of fact, Jefferson favored the diffusion 
of slavery in 1820, not for the purpose of perpetuating it, as the 
Southerners later inferred, but to promote the cause of emanci- 


pation. 

In their acceptance of the Dred Scott decision, the Southern 
Democrats were charged by some Republicans with embracing 
the old Federalist doctrine of judicial infallibility—the béte noire 
of Thomas Jefferson. The alleged acceptance of this anti-Jeffer- 
sonian doctrine by Southern slave masters was synchronous with 
Republican Wisconsin’s defiance of the fugitive slave law, which 
she nullified in 1859 by legislation. The old Jefferson idea that 
the state courts were coequal and coérdinate with the Federal 
courts was employed by Doolittle, senator from Wisconsin, 
“reared in the republican school of Jefferson,” in his defense®! 
of his State in her States’-rights, nullification conduct. After re- 
counting that one of the objects of the old Republican party 
under Jefferson’s leadership was to resist the assumed power of 
the Federal Supreme Court, Doolittle charged that the Demo- 
cratic party of 1860 had embraced with the “ardor of new con- 
verts the most federal of all the dogmas of the old Federal 
school.” 

Through all the multitudinous public forums where these 
issues were discussed—freedom or slavery, the character of 
American democracy, free society or slave society, the majority 
of numbers or of interests, the ghosts of Jefferson and Calhoun 
stalked like Banquos. To anti-slavery advocates, Jefferson was 
the apostle of freedom and human equality; to slavery protago- 
nists, Calhoun was the great patriot and statesman. Both of these 
Southern slave masters believed in the superiority of their race; 
Jefferson would not, however, agree that that superiority con- 
ferred upon his race the right to enslave the black race. He 
would separate the two races so completely as to make amal- 
gamation an impossibility. Calhoun, on the other hand, invoked 
the dogma of white superiority as a justification of black slavery ; 
and since slavery was the normal! condition of Negroes, because 


60 Letter to John Holmes, April 20, 1820. 
61 Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., App., 126. 
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of their inferiority, separation of the races would be disastrous 
to the blacks in every respect and to the whites, economically 
at least: the former would certainly revert to savagery and bar- 
barism. Jefferson®2 trembled for his country when he reflected 
that “God is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever. 

The Almighty has no attribute which can take side with us in 
such a contest” between freedom and slavery. Calhoun trembled 
for the welfare of the whites of his section when he contemplated 
the dire results of emancipation. In 1820 both Jefferson and 
Calhoun witnessed the first sectional controversy over slavery. 
The perspicacious Jefferson took a gloomy view of its outcome, 
regarding it as the death-knell of the Union; Calhoun, at that 
time, did not share Jefferson’s gloom, although in old age (1850) 
he urged the South either to demand constitutional guaranties 
to insure the safety of slavery or to dissolve the Union. Jeffer- 
son in 1820 held to his early views of emancipation and expatria- 
tion of the blacks, but he realized at the same time the difficulties 
confronting the South. “We have the wolf by the ears, and we 
can neither hold him nor let him go,” was the Southern dilemma 
which Jefferson saw clearly and which he hoped to solve by diffu- 
sion and expansion of slavery in order to weaken it so that 
emancipation and colonization®*® would eventually result. Cal- 
houn after 1837 championed, too, the expansion of slavery; but 
his motive, different from Jefferson’s, was to strengthen and 
perpetuate slavery. Calhoun’s ideal of the purpose of expansion 
was to prevail in the South, and in the 1850’s expansion to the 
slavocracy was the very warp and woof of its existence. ‘When 
Jefferson died [1826], Virginia wept but not loudly; when Cal- 
houn’s body was carried to Charleston in April, 1850, the State 
mourned as though each man had lost his father.’’®* In the 


62 Notes on Virginia (Richmond, 1853), 175. 

63 The revival of the Jeffersonian interest in colonization by certain western Republicans 
deserves passing notice. While the extreme anti-slavery element in the Republican party, 
apparently, gave but little consideration to the racial consequences for the South of the 
emancipation of the blacks, some Western Republicans, especially the Blairs and Doolittle, 
showed an appreciation of the Southern problem which would result from emancipation, 
and suggested the acquisition of portions of Central America for the settlement of the 
emancipated blacks. Doolittle would take tropical America with a “friendly hand” instead 
of with the “hand of the filibuster” and colonize the emancipated slaves there, “to enjoy 
both social and political equality’’ with the natives of that region where color was no 
degradation. Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 1 Sess., 1632. Lincoln in 1862 entertained seriously 
proposals of colonization in that region. In "other words, the Blairs, Doolittle, and Lincoln 


thought, like Jefferson, that the two races could not live peacefully together after emanci- 
pation. Nicholay and Hay, op. cit., II, 223. 
64 W. E. Dodd, Statesmen of the Old South (New York, 1911), 91. 
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period from 1820 to 1860 the political idealism of Jeffersonianism 
had been discarded by the governing class in the South; the 
axioms of Jeffersonian democracy had been supplanted by those 
of an “Africanized” democracy; and only the Jeffersonian doc- 
trine of States’ rights remained to justify secession. 

















THE FOUNDATION AND FAILURE OF THE SILK 
INDUSTRY IN PROVINCIAL GEORGIA 


By Mareverite B, Hamer 


“Silk is one of the most profitable works that a Plantation can 
go upon,” wrote Sir Francis Bacon out of the depths of his re- 
nowned wisdom. The effort of England to free herself from 
dependence on the Italian-finished silk led to the erection in 1719 
of an engine at Derby to throw raw silk into organzine, a wiry, 
compact thread. Following a Sardinian embargo on the export 
of raw silk, England was desirous of cultivating the unfinished 
product somewhere in her own dominions. Silk had already 
been experimented with in Virginia. But skillful Italian in- 
structors were not available, and Virginia gave over the “Gallant 
Silken Trade” and substituted a “contemptible, beggarly, Indian 
weed.” 

The “Silken White-Winged Fly” veered southward to Carolina 
and “the Golden Islands.” Early in the eighteenth century silk 
was produced in Azalia, the region south of the Savannah River, 
according to “Trials” which were made by Colonel John Barn- 
well and his neighbors.! Sir Thomas Lombe, a proprietor of 
the Derby silk-throwing engine, was delighted with American 
specimens which reached him. “. . the silk produced in 
Carolina,” he announced, “has as much natural strength and 
beauty as the silk of Italy.”2 Benjamin Martyn, a silk merchant 
and later the secretary of the Trustees who controlled Georgia, 
urged governmental support for the projected American ven- 
ture. Great Britain could import raw silk from her own do- 
minions and so become independent of the manufactured Italian 
product. “. . . the balance of the Italian trade,” wrote Mar- 
tyn, “is every year above three hundred pounds against us. . 
And this balance is occasioned by the large importation of silk 
bought here by our ready money, though we can raise raw silk 
of equal goodness in Georgia, and are now enabled to work it up 
in as great perfection as the Italians themselves. . . . The 


country produces white mulberry trees wild and in great abun- 
1 Pamphlet, Description of the Golden Islands, London, 1720. 


2 Thomas Lombe to the Trustees of Georgia in Benjamin Martyn’s Reasons for the Estab- 
lishment of Georgia, 1733. 
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dance. The air is also proper for the silk worm.”* A group of 
London silk enthusiasts was willing to make an experiment in 
the western world. As a field of operations, the unoccupied 
region south of the Savannah River suggested itself. Govern- 
mental as well as economic control was secured by a charter 
granted to the trustees by His Majesty’s government for twenty- 
one years. 

The first great problem which confronted the trustees was the 
peopling of their wilderness colony. The expense of transport- 
ing Europeans to Georgia being considerable, the trustees wel- 
comed an offer of free transportation for certain persons from 
the continent. The offer came in the fall of 1732 from The So- 
ciety for Propagating Christian Knowledge. The objects of the 
society’s benevolence were persecuted Protestants from the 
Saltza region in Austria. The society stipulated that the fami- 
lies from Saltzburg be settled together in one town in the pros- 
pective colony.4 Accordingly, they were given lands along the 
Savannah River at Ebenezer, where they were later joined by 
157 German Protestants under the supervision of the famous 
Bavarian, William Gerard Von Brahm. Meanwhile English and 
Scotch colonists had been established at Savannah. The Teu- 
tonic and British groups remained so definitely apart that as 
late as the eve of the Revolution the people at Ebenezer could 
speak no English. 

The colonists were of interest to the trustees only as the pros- 
pective producers of raw silk. To all their land grants the 
trustees attached conditions concerning the planting of a proper 
number of mulberry trees, which were to be fenced and pre- 
served from the “Bite and Spoil of Cattle.”®5 Ten years were 
allowed for the cultivation of one hundred white mulberry trees 
on every ten acres of land. If six hundred acres were not 
cleared within ten years, the whole grant was to revert to the 
trustees. The Reverend John Martin Bolzius, the minister of 
the Ebenezer group and the faithful servant of the trustees, 
supplied his flock with five thousand mulberry plants for which 
the trustees had paid one pound and six shillings, and encouraged 


8 Thomas Lambe to the Trustees of Georgia in Benjamin Martyn’s Reasons for the Estab- 
lishment of Georgia, 1733. 
4 Colonial Records of Georgia (hereafter to be referred to as C. 2. G.), Vol. I, p. 77, Oc- 


tober 12, 1733. 
5 Mar. 9, 1740, C. R. G., Vol. 33, p. 136. 
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them to sow large spots of good ground with mulberry seed for 
young trees.“ As an incentive, Bolzius offered a premium of 
one shilling for each tree which should bear one hundred leaves.* 
The trustees sent over to the colonists not only seeds for mul- 
berry trees, but silkworm seeds from Italy. Half of these were 
entrusted to Bolzius for his flock at Ebenezer.* 


The trustees had the further task of instructing their settlers 
so that the work of raising the mulberry trees, feeding the leaves 
to the silkworms, stifling the chrysalis in the cocoons, and un- 
winding the silk from the cocoons might “be made easy to the 
meanest capacity.”® A silk expert in London, at the instance 
of the trustees, prepared instructions for cultivating mulberry 
trees. Twenty-five books of “the compendious account of the 
art of raising and nursing the silk worms and mulberry trees” 
were sent to Georgia. Five of the books were given to the Salz- 
burghers, who evidently read them to advantage, for they be- 
came “well disposed” to the art of winding off silk. In fact, 
“their industry and care proclaimed them superior to the other 
peoples.” 1° 

The books of instructions may have been adequate for the 
ambitious Salzburghers, but down at Savannah the British popu- 
lace gave no encouragement to their distant patrons. The 
trustees, therefore, proceeded to procure for them instructors 
from Northern Italy. Then, as now, Italy was the home of 


6 Bolzius to Martyn, October 17, 1749, C. R. G., Vol. 25, p. 429; January 5, 1751, C. R. G., 
Vol. 26, p. 131. 

7A hundred years ago a Southern agricultural journal estimated that fifteen hundred 
mulberry trees six years old would produce each thirty pounds of leaves, which would amount 
to forty-five thousand pounds, and that one acre of full-grown mulberry trees would produce 
forty pounds of silk. Southern Agriculturist, May, 1835, p. 266. A sericulturist experiment- 
ing in Texas, Dr. Vartan K. Osigian, Doctor of Sericulture of the University of Armenia, 
had forty acres in Texas in mulberry trees. The first year he produced four hundred pounds 
of cocoons; the third year, one thousand pounds of cocoons. Houston, Texas, Chronicle, 
Jan. 26, 1919. 

8 Verelst to the president and assistants, January 13, 1749, C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 388. 

® The silkworm passes through four stages: egg, larva, chrysalis, moth. He is the aristo- 
crat of insects. He will not make any effort to reach his food. It must be brought to 
him. Silkworms are kept under roof and “cared for like members of the family.” As soon 
as the leaf of the mulberry begins to unfold it is time to expose the eggs to hatch. 
As soon as the worm begins to appear, young and tender mulberry leaves should be laid 
over them. They ought to be supplied with fresh, tender leaves three times a day. The 
worm eats mulberry leaves for twenty-five days, then spins his cocoon. He does his spinning 
in three days and three nights, making three thousand revolutions in this brief period. He 
spins a thread of silk 1,811 yards long. He remains in his silken house for nine days before 
he goes into the chrysalis state, where he remains nine days more and comes out a beautiful 
moth. Nowadays the chrysalis may be killed in the cocoon by passing chemicals through the 
walls of its silken house, but in an earlier day the chrysalis was stifled by boiling or baking. 
American Silk Association, New York City. 


10C, R. G., Vol. 30, p. 581. 
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skilled sericulturists.!1_ On March 15, 1733, the Common Coun- 
cil of the Trustees in the vestry room of St. Mary De Bow Church 
in Cheapside agreed that Nicholas Amatis and his wife and 
three children be brought to Georgia to demonstrate the raising 
of raw silk. A salary for four years at the rate of twenty-five 
pounds per annum was to be allowed Amatis on condition that 
“he discovers the secret of making the raw silk to such persons 
as shall be appointed for that purpose.”!2 Mr. Amatis was 
assisted by his “servants,” the family of Jacques (James Lewis) 
Camuse. Four orphans, two from the southern part of the 
colony and two from the northern part, were “to be put to Mrs. 
Camuse,” “it being very necessary to have persons instructed 
therein in the case of Mrs. Camuse’s Death.” For the first two 
years Mrs. Camuse’s salary from the trustees was sixty pounds 
for each year. For the remaining four years of her service the 
trustees paid her one hundred pounds in addition to giving her 
a dwelling at Savannah. Furthermore, the trustees promised 
her a future comfortable provision in case she should be in- 
capable of work herself.1* Mrs. Camuse received moreover a 
stipend of two pounds for each person that she instructed, and 
five pounds additional when her pupils were completely in- 
structed, as well as an allowance of ten pounds a year for the 
maintaining and clothing of each of them; five shillings a week 
“for their Diet” was to be paid to Mrs. Camuse for eight young 
women selected to be sent from Ebenezer, recommended by 
Bolzius. Mrs. Camuse was succeeded by Joseph Ottolenghi, a 
native of Piedmont, “fitly qualified to promote the culture of 
silk.”!4 Ottolenghi and a friend who accompanied him were 
given fifty acres of land free, and three years subsistence at 
eight pence a day, “in consideration of their using their utmost 
endeavors to promote the Culture of Silk in Georgia.” Otto- 
lenghi received in addition an annual stipend from the Society 
for Propagating the Gospel.'5 Later, to stimulate the produc- 
tion in Savannah, the trustees sent Mr. Pickering Robinson to 
Ges tte Bn oe “40 Gases carts wants af Anal lente tees bay as ae 
| are “= — oe Publications of the League of Nations, Il, Economic and 
12 Verelst to Oglethorpe, June 11, 1740, C. R. G., Vol. 30, p. 263. 
13 Ibid. 


14 Martyn to Stephens, May 10, 1743, C. R. G., Vol. 30, p. 512. 
15 August 27, 1750, C. R. G., Vol. 1, pp. 552, 556. 
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France “to learn Silk” and then to proceed to Georgia to superin- 
tend the culture there. The trustees allotted him land near 
Savannah and a salary of one hundred pounds in addition to 
twenty-five pounds for a clerk. 

The trustees had always intended that the silk should be the 
special province of the women, while the men should be left 
free to perform the sterner tasks of clearing wilderness lands. 
As an incentive, the trustees made an offer to the effect that after 
May 29, 1749, forty shillings should be paid to every woman 
in the province of Georgia who within one year should acquire 
the art of winding silk.1° In 1750, fourteen young women from 
Ebenezer proved to the satisfaction of Bolzius and his wife that 
they had “learnt the art of Winding to a good degree of Perfec- 
tion.”!7 According to thirty-nine French appraisers in London, 
“the Georgia silk was well adopted [sic] to the Weavers use,” 
which was a proof that the hands employed in drawing silk from 
the cocoons in Georgia had been “well taught in a right method of 
making good, clean, even silk.”!8 Martyn wrote from London: 
“The Saltzburghers have come to such a perfection that many 
of our most eminent silk merchants declare the silk made by 
them to be equal to the best that is brought from any part of 
the world.”’! 

The art of winding silk was not an easy one to acquire; the 
trustees encouraged the “less brisk and intelligent” women by 
a bounty on the number and quality of cocoons brought to the 
filature to be baked. The price which the trustees paid for the 
cocoons varied from time to time. In 1748, they agreed to pay 
one shilling for every pound of sixteen ounces of cocoons of the 
first sort containing only one worm. The next year the bounty 
on these cocoons of the first sort was doubled. One shilling was 
paid for cocoons of the second class which were spotted or 
bruised; only eight pence were to be paid for cocoons which con- 
tained two worms.?® The price on the silk reeled from the 
cocoons varied from fourteen shillings for silk of the first sort 
made from five or six cocoons and twelve shillings for silk of 


16 February 22, 1748, C. R. G., Vol. 1, p. 528. 

17 Bolzius to Verelst, July 4, 1750, C. R. G., Vol. 25, p. 500. 

18 March 29, 1755, C. R. G., Vol. 27, p. 317. 

19 Martyn to president and assistants, November 23, 1749, C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 355. 
20 March 16, 1748, C. R. G., Vol. 33, p. 386; November 16, 1749, Vol. 1, p. 539. 
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the second sort made from seven or eight cocoons, to six shillings 
for silk in which two or three worms intermixed.?! The trus- 
tees paid the following daily wage to employees at the filature: 
reelers, one and six to three shillings; sorters and turners, one 
shilling.22 The trustees decided that the art of winding silk 
should be taught not only to white women, but also to Negroes, 
and so drew up this resolution: “every man who shall have four 
male Negroes shall be obliged to have for every such four one 
female Negro instructed in the art of winding silk.”?% 

The entire equipment used in the process of reducing the co- 
coons to wound silk had been installed by the trustees. In the 
filature the cocoons were treated so that the chrysalis could be 
stifled by heat and so prevented from eating a way out of the 
cocoon and thereby breaking the threads.24 The cocoons were 
stifled in copper basins in fresh boiling water which was changed 
at least four times a day in order to make the silk bright. Wells 
to supply the water and a shed for storing firewood were all 
added at the trustees’ expense, together with machines for un- 
winding the silk.?5 

The immediate results of the experiment were encouraging: 
the amounts of silk exported from Georgia varied from year to 
year, as in 1735 from eight pounds; 1746, ninety-five pounds 
sixty ounces; 1747, thirty-nine pounds eighty ounces; 1749, 
seventy-four pounds twenty ounces, to 700 pounds in 1758 and 
10,000 pounds in 1759.26 

Prominent English sericulturists approved of the Georgia silk. 
The trustees consigned to Samuel Lloyd, their silk expert, boxes 
of Georgia silk to be organzined and disposed of to weavers to 
be worked up into pieces of silk. Lloyd observed the Georgia 
skeins in their course through the several operations at the mills 
at Derby and reported favorably to the trustees’ accountant, 
Herman Verelst. Sir Thomas Lombe found them “entirely to 


21 August 12, 1751, C. R. G., Vol. 1, p. 564. 

22 Board of Trade to Lords Justice, July 9, 1752, C. R. G., Vol. 39, p. 200. 

23 C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 313. 

24'The escape of the moth breaks so many threads that cocoons are ruined for reeling, 
and therefore when ten days old, all those not intended for seed are placed in a steam heater 
to stifle the chrysalis, and the silk may then be reeled at any future time. One moth lays 
from three to four hundred eggs. It takes from 2,500 to 3,000 to make a pound of reeled 
silk. Newspaper clippings preserved at the American Silk Association, New York City; 
Corticelli, “Silk Mills,” p. 25; Southern Agriculturist, May, 1835, p. 264. 

25 Verelst to President of the Board of Trade, Mar. 23, 1746, C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 140. 

26 Verelst to president and assistants, C. R. G., Vol. 31, pp. 240, 552; Vol. 33, p. 485. 
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his satisfaction.” Silk experts agreed that the Georgia silk 
wound “exceeding well.” The skeins were “remarkable, and 
as clean, even, fine and good as any real Piedmont.” Thirty- 
nine manufacturers and traders, for the most part Frenchmen, 
pronounced 300 pounds of Georgia raw silk “truly good’ in 
nature and texture.27 John Zachary, an eminent raw silk 
merchant, pronounced the Georgia silk “of as good a Quality— 
as any we have from Italy.” At a trustees’ meeting it was re- 
ported that authentic proofs had established the Georgia silk as 
“being in goodness equal to any silk ever imported from Italy, 
Persia, Turkey, or India.’’? 

It was further contended that the quantity of silk reeled from 
the Georgia cocoons was one-third more than the quantity of 
silk reeled in Italy from the same number of cocoons. Eleven 
pounds of silk cocoons in Georgia produced from twenty-two 
and one-half to twenty-four and one-half ounces of net silk. In 
Italy the usual quantity of silk from eleven pounds of cocoons 
was about sixteen ounces. 

Georgia possessed a further advantage over Italy in that her 
climate was “more happily adapted to the raising of silk than 
even any Part of Italy.” The worms in Georgia were produced 
almost six weeks sooner than those in Italy. Too, the mulberry 
trees in Georgia grew quickly, shooting from twelve to fifteen 
feet in a year. Moreover, Georgia possessed in abundance the 
wood necessary to be burned under the copper basins, whereas 
in Italy wood was “as costly as each day’s reeling of silk,” which 
Was one pound and six shillings.2% Finally, the Georgia silk 
brought more at public auction than did the Italian silk.2° At 
the exchange coffee houses it sold at twenty shillings and twenty 
shillings four pence per pound of sixteen ounces, which was 
higher than the price paid for most Italian silks.*4 At one time 
the Georgia silk sold for as much as two pounds six shillings 
more than the Italian.*2 Naturally their honours, the trustees, 
experienced “a great satisfaction in encouraging so noble and 


27 Pamphlet, A Letter of Samuel Lloyd, Mar. 7, 1747, printed in Sermon by Thoresby, 
1748. 
28 Meeting of the Trustees, Mar. 16, 1748, C. R. G., Vol. 33, p. 377. 


29 Martyn to Board of Trade, June 18, 19, 1752, C. R. G., Vol. 33, pp. 568, 570, 572. 

30 Martyn to Henry Parker, Mar. 8, 1752, C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 568; Martyn to Board of 
Trade, June 19, 1752, ibid., Vol. 33, p. 570. 

81 Martyn to Robinson, Mar. 16, 1752, ibid., Vol. 31, p. 581. 

82 MS., Wright to Board of Trade, Aug. 6, 1764, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 93. 
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useful a business as Silk manufacture.”®? In May, 1751, 6,300 
pounds of cocoons were received at the filature at Savannah. Of 
these, 2,000 were sent from Ebenezer. Public auction of the 
silk raised in Georgia on March 16, 1751, sold at twenty shillings 
and two shillings four pence a pound of sixteen ounces.?4 The 
trustees declared: “No encouragement will be wanting to carry 
on the culture to such a height as may soon make the province of 
Georgia the most considerable in North America.”*5 


In June, 1752, the trustees surrendered their charter in a burst 
of optimism. Georgia would “soon prove a beneficial colony to 
Great Britain—for its Produce of Silk.” The new managers of 
the colony, the Board of Trade and Plantations, were “extreamly 
well disposed to encourage—the culture of silk.”°® Martyn pre- 
dicted that such would be the progress made in the silk culture 
that the province of Georgia would not only be able to support 
its own government, but even make such returns to its mother 
country as to “more than compensate for all the expense of its 
establishment.” 37 


The new seal of His Majesty’s province approved in council 
August 6, 1754, indicated that silk was still looked to as the 
source of success. The seal showed a figure representing the 
genius of the province on his knees offering to an effigy repre- 
senting His Majesty a skein of silk. This inscription was under 
the effigies: Hinc laudem sperate coloni.*8 

During the five years from 1756 to 1761, Georgia produced 
2,989 pounds weight of raw silk.?® In 1762, Governor Wright 
wrote to the Board of Trade: “this has been a very favourable 
season for the silk culture. There has been delivered into the 
Filature, 15,101 pound weight of cocoons. Mr. Ottolenghi tells 
me they are the best he has yet received and exceed the greatest 


33 Verelst to Board of Trade, Sept. 29, 1748, C. R. G., Vol. 25, p. 469. In the first season, 
June 9, 1733, to Sept. 9. 1734, the trustees spent on their colony for the production of raw 
silk, 358 pounds two shillings six pence, of which 160 pounds six shillings and four pence 
were spent in America. From 1746 to 1748, the charges on raw silk received from Georgia 
and the working of it into organzine, tram, and knittings was thirty-four pounds twelve 
shillings and eleven pence. 

34 Verelst to Bolzius, Nov. 24, 1749; Martyn to Bolzius, Mar. 16, 1752, C. R. G., Vol. 31, 
pp. 369, 567. 

85 Martyn to Robinson, Mar. 16, 1752, C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 581. 

86 Martyn to Habersham, Jan. 4, 1752, C. R. G., Vol. 31, pp. 561, 562. 

87 Martyn to Board of Trade, June 19, 1752, C. R. G., Vol. 33, p. 580. 

88 Board of Trade report to His Majesty, C. R. G., Vol. 33, p. 608. 

88 The number of pounds of cocoons delivered at Savannah were for the years 1757, 1,050; 
1758, 7,040; 1759, 10,000; and 1760, 15,000. Wright to Board of Trade, June 10, 1762, 
MS. C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part I, p. 566. 
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quantity ever made here by about 5,100 pounds and the quality 
of the silk is good and fine.” Even after the Stamp Act had 
aroused the people on both sides of the ocean, the council in 
Georgia decided that “the silk culture is in a flourishing state at 
Present [April, 1765] and that there seems to be a very Proper 
spirit and disposition in the people for advancing that Cul- 
ture.’’+° 

Was it the Revolutionary War now brewing which destroyed 
the trade which created the colony of Georgia? Or can causes 
for failure be discerned long before the outbreak of the War of 
Independence? 

The trustees, like the lady in King Lear, did protest too much. 
Failure, already apparent, was due to the following difficulties: 
inability to secure satisfactory labor, quarrels of the instructors 
with the colonial officials, mismanagement, inadequate equip- 
ment, such as ill-constructed filatures, basins, wells, and houses 
for the cocoons, failure to secure fresh importation of good seed, 
rivalry with South Carolina, competition with other crops within 
Georgia itself, the early springs followed by late frosts killing 
the young leaves, and finally, the bounty and the changing 
methods of its application. These several reasons which explain 
the failure of the silk industry in the province of Georgia may 
be arranged into two categories: the difficulties peculiar to the 
industry itself, such as those concerning mulberry trees, the 
seed, the climate, and the rivalry with adjoining communities 
and with other crops. Secondly, there should be listed diffi- 
culties common to any industry: labor problems, mismanage- 
ment, inadequate equipment, and financial problems. 

Realizing the need of mulberry leaves, the one food of the silk- 
worm, the trustees had insisted upon the planting of a given 
number of trees that would yield the magic leaves. White, 
rather than black, mulberry was selected, in accordance with the 
experience of Italian and French sericulturists.41 Unfortunate 
conditions, the swampy nature of the coast land (the up-country 
was then too remote), and unforeseen droughts, did not conduce 
to the cultivation of the trees. These misfortunes too often 


40 Wright to Board of Trade, April 23, 1765, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 68. 

41 In 1740, the conditions in early grants were modified sq that only five of fifty acres of 
ground need be cultivated within ten years, and possessors of 500 acres were obliged to plant 
only one hundred trees for every ten years of possession. 
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sadly resulted in a want of leaves and the consequent starvation 
of the worms, as in the year 1736, when instead of the contem- 
plated thirty pounds of silk only four pounds were produced. 
Stephens, the trustees’ manager in Georgia, was “sorry to see 
so desirable a Work nip’t, as it were, in the Bud and languishing 
for want of mulberry leaves.”*2 Two years later, again for 
want of leaves, the worms “sickened and dy’d,” and a computed 
forty pounds of silk did not materialize.4? By the year 1751 
the number of trees was still “far short of what have been ex- 
pected considering the length of time that the colony had been 
settled.”” Many that had been planted had become choked with 
brush or were destroyed while young and low by cattle, deer, 
and horses. Moreover, many trees were ruined “by too repeated 
Removalls.” Even in the trustees’ garden, the trees produced 
few leaves because of severe prunings and transplantings, and 
so the worms died for the want of their only food.*+ 
The dearth of the essential leaves was caused by unfortunate 
climatic conditions. Sudden changes of temperature could 
wreck the year’s harvest. An early spring followed by a late 
frost killed the tender leaves and so “deprived the young early 
hatched creatures of their wholesome food,’’*® causing them to 
“sicken and dye by Bushells;’’ consequently fewer cocoons were 
raised. From 1763 to 1766 “cold rains the latter end of April 
made the Worms turn sickly” so that quantities of them “dyed.” 
In 1769 cold rains succeeded by black frosts in the middle of 
April destroyed the worms. In 1772, “a very sudden Transition 
of the Weather from Heat to cold chilled the Mulbery Leaf” and 
again occasioned great numbers of worms to die.*® These 
sudden changes “from extreamly [sic] cold to very hot Weather” 
affected not only the tender leaves, but also the silkworms, which 
were often prematurely hatched from the seed.47 The several 
"42 Stephens to the Trustees, January 19, 1737, C. R. G., Vol. 22, Part I, p. 76. 
48 Mrs. Martha Causton to the Trustees, April 12, 1738, C. R. G., Vol. 26, Part I, p. 22. 
Po ow hg ye 1750, C. R. G., Vol. 26, p. 24; Bolzius to Verelst, May 16, 
45 An agriculturist writes in 1834 concerning the Georgia climate: “our mulberry trees 
oe ha eto toed a oo ore 


is then left to perish for the want of food. ... the only remedy for this evil is to have 
an ice-house where the eggs can be kept until late in April.’’ Southern Agriculturist, Jan- 
uary, 1834. 

46 MS., Memorial of Knox, 1762; Wright to the Lords of Trade, Sept. 7, 1763; Habersham 
to Hillsborough, Aug. 12, 1772, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part I, pp. 579, 710; Part II, p. 297; Part 
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47 Ottolenghi to Martyn, June 18, 1754, C. R. G., Vol. 27, p. 309. 
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governors of Georgia complained of these unfortunate climatic 
conditions. Governor Reynolds regretted the “extraordinary 
sudden changes of the weather” which affected the silkworms 
disastrously. Governor Ellis found the “inequality of the cli- 
mate—such that sharp frosts succeed the warmest days to the 
certain destruction of these tender Reptiles.”4% Governor 
Wright lamented “the destruction of the whole supply in a 
nights time by excessive hard and unseasonable frosts.” Gover- 
nor Habersham recommended the raising of silk where the cli- 
mate was more equable.*® 

Even more difficult than the spring of the year was the exces- 
sive summer heat, which presented a problem in the transporting 
of cocoons. When the Germans up the river sent their cocoons 
down to Savannah in boats, the heat and humidity and crowded 
conditions of the cocoons resulted in those on the bottom being 
smothered and bruised, and thus the worms in the middle ate 
through the cocoons.5® The Georgia climate was trying not 
only to worms and leaves, but to persons as well. Manager 
Ottolenghi complained: “the great Heat, which this climate is 
subject to, will not permit even a stronger constitution than mine 
to run to and fro in the scorching sun without contracting some 
Distemper or other.’’®! 

In our day artificial heating and refrigeration have rendered 
the silk industry independent of climate, so that even in such 
contrasting climates as those of New York State and Texas seri- 
culturists have succeeded.*°2 A major problem solved by mod- 
ern refrigeration is that of preserving the eggs. A silk moth 
lays about 1,800 eggs. The silk culturist nowadays can place 
these eggs in cold storage for five years before letting them 
hatch out. Thus, if kept in a cool place, they can be transported 
great distances.°* The need of changing the worm’s seed, and 
the difficulty of preservation in the long voyage across the At- 
lantic Ocean®* in a day when refrigeration was unknown, was a 


48 Ellis to Board of Trade, May 25, 1757, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part I, p. 36. 

49 Habersham to Hillsborough, Aug. 12, 1772, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part I, p. 5. 

50 De Brahm’s account in C. R. G., Vol. 39, p. 490. 

51 Ottolenghi to Martyn, June 12, 1754, C. R. G., Vol. 27, p. 307. 

52 Angelo Leva to Stuart E. Sill, president of the Osigian Silk Corporation, New York, 
Aug. 29, 1921. 

53 Dr. Osigian, article in Houston, Texas, Chronicle, Jan. 26, 1919. 

54 A pamphlet printed in 1620 informs us that “‘the sea is much contrary to the nature of 
silk-worm seed, and easily corrupts it, by reason of the moysture and cold rawness especially 
carried in winter time; and therefore it is very hard to send it by sea in its perfection.” 
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problem which harassed the silk culturist of colonial Georgia. 
Frequently the eggs which were being brought from Italy were 
lost by the worms being hatched in the voyage. In 1750, Mar- 
tyn promised to procure for Mr. Bolzius new parcels of fresh 
seed from Italy or Portugal or France.5> In 1768, Governor 
Wright complains to the Board of Trade: “much depends on 
the supply of fresh seed which I have not been able to get since 
I came to the Province notwithstanding I have wrote till I am 
tyred.”56 Pickering Robinson lost sixteen ounces of silkworm 
eggs which he brought over with him in a glass bottle. He lost 
also four ounces which he carried in a pot. They were part 
hatched or dead, decayed, and “corrupted.”®? Eggs sent on 
linen cloths were spoiled by being accidentally scraped off the 
cloths. The effect of the lack of fresh seed was evident. ‘The 
Saltzburghians claimed that if they were not limited by the 
want of seed they would have better crops.°% Ottolenghi said: 
“The badness of the cocoons is the cause that so little silk is 
made in this year [1766] and the proceeding years, and I fear, 
nay am certain, will grow worse if the seed is not changed of 
which I have earnestly desired for these several years past with- 
out effect.”5° In the fall of 1766, Wright implored the Board 
of Trade: “Untill your Lordships are Pleased to order a Fresh 
supply of Seed, I’m afraid our Accounts will continue to grow 
worse.’®® In 1767, the seed was “so degenerated” and the 
worms so weak that fifteen to nineteen pounds of cocoons would 
not produce as much silk as would eleven or twelve cocoons made 
of strong worms.®! 

Portuguese seed was thought to be highly desirable. ‘The 
Portuguese worms,” a sericulturist explained, “make a close well 
connected cone accompanying its web with a glutinous substance 
which it extracts from its Food by which the Work is Firm and 
Beautiful.” The Georgia worm had “not strength sufficient to 
express out of its Bags the glutinous Substance lodged there for 
the completion of its Work”; the cocoons dropped off the reel 


55 Martyn to Bolzius, May 3, 1750, C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 395. 

56 Wright to Hillsborough, July 1, 1768, C. R. G., Vol. 37, p. 323. 

57 Pickering Robinson to Martyn, March 27, 1751, C. R. G., Vol. 26, p. 187. 

58 Ottolenghi to Wright, enclosed in letter of Wright to the Board of Trade, Savannah, 
Oct. 10, 1766, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 302. 

59 Ibid. 

60 Wright to Board of Trade, Nov. 29, 1766, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 334. 

61 Op. cit., Aug. 25, 1767, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 432. 
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almost as soon as they were joined and the silk was jagged.®? 
The trustees explained the legal difficulty of securing fresh seed 
from Portugal: “We have no trade directly with Portugal. The 
ships that leave here [England] for Portugal do not return from 
Portugal but must go by law to Great Britain. We send no 
goods to Portugal but rice. Therefore no vessel will go there 
from England before the new rice comes in.”®*? The distant 
London government failed to realize the colonists’ need of fresh 
seed. Why should there be “a want of worm seed when the silk- 
worms are known to multiply in so extraordinary a manner” ?®+ 
The colonists were advised to preserve the seed themselves. 

The Saltzburghers accordingly built a special house in which 
to breed and feed the worms. In 1739, the crop was ruined 
because the silkworms had been placed in a house where sick 
people used to be, and so became infected by the germs and 
died.®5 The need for a special room in which to house the silk- 
worms had long been recognized. An account written in 1620 
advises against “narrow and ill-favoured rooms,” and urges the 
sericulturist to “provide . . . fit lodgings for the silkworms, 
for this delicate creature, which cloathes Princes . . . cannot 
endure to bee lodged in base and beggarly rooms, but in those 
that be large, sweet, neat, well ayred and lightsome.”®® Bolzius 
wanted to give “the most necessitous Families” at least one hun- 
dred boards from the mills, each at four pence, to enable them 
to raise “a convenient Habitation only for manufacturing silk.” 
The rooms for the worms should be high and spacious enough 
to give the big worms sufficient cool air so that they would not 
become “silk yellow” and die.®7 

Inadequate equipment contributed to the eventual failure of 
the industry. There were no more than a basin and a reel to 
five or six families. When one of the families was employing 


62 The greatest requisite in reeling is evenness and equality in the threads. After the 
cocoons by reeling have been converted into raw silk, that silk before it can be used in the 
manufacture of fine stuffs must undergo the operation of throwsting, that is, twisting. If 
the threads are not equal, if there is not in each thread the same number of fibers, as the 
twisting is done by machinery, the force which will twist the strong parts of the thread will 
break the weak ones, and that, with the loss of winding, produces what is called waste. “In 
proportion to the greater or less quantity of waste that is found in raw silk is the price 
or value in foreign markets.”” Southern Agriculturist, June, 1835. 

63 Ottolenghi to Martyn, Sept. 11, 1753, C. R. G., Vol. 26, p. 422. Habersham to Martyn, 
June 19, 1750, Mar. 25, 1751, ibid., pp. 14, 136. Sept. 4, 1750, C. R. G., Vol. 26, p. 54. 

64C. R. G., Vol. 30, p. 581. 

65 July 16, 1739, C. R. G., Vol. 21, p. 178. 

66 Pamphlet, “Advice for Making of Convenient rooms to lodge Silk-Worms in,”’ London, 
1620. 

67 Bolzius to Martyn, May 16, 1749, C. R. G., Vol. 25, p. 365. 
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them some of the others were obliged to bake their cocoons to 
prevent the chrysalis’s eating through them, whereas if they had 
a basin and a reel to two families they could wind off their 
cocoons green, “by which the thread would be much stronger 
and wiry, the colour of the silk more bright and lively.”®*° In 
the filature at Savannah the ceiling was so low that the skeins 
became discoloured from smoke and dust.®® 

A second filature was proposed to be located at Ebenezer, 
where the best and more numerous cocoons were produced, but 
this notion was frowned upon by Governor Ellis, who desired 
the people of Ebenezer to be forced to do business in Savannah 
and thereby learn to speak English. The difficulty of conveying 
cocoons down the river to Savannah was considerable. It was 
not always convenient for the women to go down to Savannah, 
thus they were deprived of an opportunity to learn to reel silk. 
Colonists left to their own devices, failed. They could not cure 
and reel the silk in their own homes where they lacked the con- 
veniences for baking the cocoons, which too often were scorched 
or even burned. On the other hand, it sometimes occurred that 
the cocoons were not in the oven long enough to effect the smoth- 
ering of the papilio, which ate their way out, thus ruining all 
the threads in the cocoons.7° 

The success of Georgia in her venture was further threatened 
by the older and richer province on her northern border. Co- 
coons had been raised in the three southern counties of South 
Carolina, where in 1682 was a “great plenty of mulberry trees.” 
Sir Nathaniel Johnson named his Carolina plantation, Silk Hope. 
In the same year that Georgia was founded, a Swiss settlement 
was made at Purrysburg on the northern side of the Savannah 
River.7! Lacking a filature in South Carolina, the people of 
Purrysburg shipped their cocoons to Savannah and received the 

68 Habersham to Hillsborough, Sept. 30, 1771, C. R. G., Vol. 37, p. 562. 
Meherham, Jan. 11, 11th, Mad, po 606.” Ouscoushi to Maren, Bot 11 1188, Ce G. 
_ > oe. war a Vol. 27, p. 307; Verelst to the president and assistants, 
waco he. = ag et ane tpg ay WR to the Board of Trade, April 24, 
a ig Su Sin aaa ta ot a Boas 2 
at Leicester House with a Piece of Silk Damask, “the Growth and Product of his own 
Plantation” in South Carolina, and “dyed a fine Blue with Carolina Indico.’’ She received 


it very favourably and declared she would “honour it with her own Wearing.’ South Caro- 
lina Gazette, Feb. 5, April 10, 1755. 
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bounty offered by the trustees to encourage the industry in the 
younger colony. In 1741, one-half of all the cocoons presented 
at the Savannah filature came from Purrysburg. The trustees, 
vexed that money intended “to give encouragement for raising 
silk in Georgia” should have been paid for cocoons of the growth 
of South Carolina, decided that no more silk balls should be 
received from Purrysburg or any other part of South Carolina 
and that Carolinians should not be entitled to any price or 
bounty.72 Eight years later, however, the trustees relented and 
decided that bounties should be paid for one year for any silk 
cocoons whatsoever, even though raised in the rival province. 
In 1756, Carolina supplied the filature at Savannah with more 
cocoons than did either Ebenezer or Savannah, Carolina pro- 
ducing 1,525 pounds and more of cocoons, Ebenezer only 1,232, 
and Savannah only 1,024.7 For the Georgia cocoons the trus- 
tees paid three shillings the pound, for the Carolina cocoons only 
one-half that amount.74 

The infant industry in Georgia had to meet the competition 
not only of a neighboring state, but of other crops within its 
own borders. Planters found it more profitable to employ their 
slaves in making rice and indigo.75 The trustees in vain warned 
the colonists not to be inattentive to “what should be their prin- 
ciple object: viz’t the Culture of Silk.’7® After 1771, even the 
people of Ebenezer, the most devoted to the silk project, took up 
the culture of maize, rice, indigo, hemp, and tobacco. 

Labor difficulties harassed the trustees and doomed their pet 
industry to failure. They had expected to employ only “Poor, 
old sickly persons of both sexes, and children.”**7 Strong men 
should cultivate the crops, build houses, reserving the “poorer 
sort” for the gentle task of tending the silkworms. The trustees 
overlooked the difficulties of the industry. They regarded it as 


72 Verelst to James Lewis Camuse, Sept. 16, 1741, C. R. G., Vol. 30, p. 362. 

73 Little to the Board of Trade, C. R. G., Vol. 28, p. 166. 

74 Charles Garth, agent of South Carolina, Apr. 21, 1769, South Carolina Letter Book, p. 75, 
1766-1775. June 24, 1766, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 286. Wright to Board of Trade, 
Aug. 25, 1767, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 432. 

75 Ellis to Board of Trade, Apr. 24, 1759; B. P. R. O., Board of Trade, C. R. G., Vol. 28, 
Part I, p. 281. In South Carolina, too, it was realized that the profits from silk to a rich 
planter would hold “a very trifling proportion to what he can make in rice, indico, or 
hemp.” Governor Bull to the Earl of Hillsborough, Jan. 9, 1771, South Carolina Public 
Records, Vol. 32, p. 396. 
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76 Martyn to Stephens, July 7, 1749; Martyn to Habersham, July 18, 17! 
31, pp. 304, 428. 
77 Bolzius to Martyn, June 15, 1750, C. R. G., Vol. 25, p. 506. 
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an “easy business” which every wife and child should learn.7§ 
The young women did not take their work too seriously. Their 
manager at Savannah complained to Martyn in London: “The 
working People are Girls who love play better than Work, and 
no sooner my Back is turned but a cessation of Hands immedi- 
ately ensues.’”7® The women on their part constantly com- 
plained of their low wages and refused to sort the cocoons and 
turn and reel off the silk unless their pay was raised. Some re- 
ceived an increase of two pence a day, being advanced from 
eighteen to twenty pence a day; others who had received one 
shilling were given one shilling six pence a day for an eleven- 
hour day.8° Negro labor was not used in the cultivation of silk, 
for the “smell from the negroes” was found to “be offensive to 
the Worms.’’8! An early eighteenth century account had it that 
“no ill smells must come neere them [the worms]; they must 
be kept sweet and oft perfumed. . . . Sweet scents being a 
thing most agreeable to them.” 

Labor difficulties concerned themselves chiefly with the skilled 
workers, especially instructors. The famed sericulturists of 
that day as of ours were chiefly from southern Europe; from 
Italy, Switzerland, Germany, Austria, and France.’* Complete 
lack of codperation characterized the relations between the trus- 
tees and their foreign employees at Savannah. 

The trustees were especially unfortunate in their principal 
instructor, Mrs. Mary Camuse, whose name was sometimes 
spelled Camuche, or Camuso. This high-spirited lady was the 
only Piedmontese in Georgia who understood the art of winding 
silk. Consequently she was “disposed to set too great a value 
upon her Service, at a time when possibly another might not be 
readily found to supply her place in the silk manufacture.”®* 
She was “a humoursome Woman” with an “unaccountable Tem- 
per,” “moody and reserved.” “She found herself .. . be- 
come so necessary she thought she would make what terms she 
saw fit with the Trust.” Colonel William Stephens, secretary of 





78 Bolzius to Verelst, June 14, 1750, C. R. G., Vol. 25, p. 501. 

79 Ottolenghi to Martyn, June 13, 1754, C. R. G., Vol. 27, p. 807. 

80 Wright to the Board of Trade, June 29, 1764, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part III, p. 99; Aug. 6, 
1764, Vol. 28, Part II, p. 93. ; 

81 June 19, 1752, C. R. G., Vol. 33, p. 574. 

82 Habersham to Hillsborough, Savannah, Aug. 12, 1772, C. R. G., Vol. 28, p. 1. 

83 Stephens’ Journal, Jan. 2, 1741; Stephens to Verelst, Oct. 29, Nov. 12, 1741, C. R. G., 
Vol. 23, pp. 198-9, 187, 146. 
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the board of trystees at Savannah, thought he had discovered 
the reasons for Mrs. Camuse’s unreasonable behaviour: “If I 
am rightly informed ’tis Death for any Piedmontois if taken 
who shall divulge the Art [of winding silk] in another country; 
’tis no longer strange that she insists on pretty high Terms.’’** 
During one of her “freaks,” when she had been “set agog” by 
“a little too much of the Rum Bottle,” she revealed that she was 
not “such a fool as to bring up any in her art of winding silk,” 
which was “to breed up young birds to pick out her eyes.’’*5 
“It is,” reflected Stephens, “a melancholy Consideration to think 
it is in the Power of such a Dame to put an entire Stop to such 
a Manufacture whenever she pleases.”” Throughout the summer 
and fall of the year 1743, Stephens laboured with “abundance 
of courtship” to placate the “ill-tempered Woman.” He de- 
spaired of finding any girls willing to be apprenticed to her.*® 
Even the Ebenezer women, seldom known to complain, reported 
that Mrs. Camuse “refused plainly to show them the manner of 
winding off the silk.”87 Bolzius, too, found her “very envious 
and by no means disposed to let others into the secret of wind- 
ing.’’58 In disgust, Martyn wrote to the president and assist- 
ants: “It is not the Design of the Trustees to have this the Busi- 
ness of any particular Woman in the Province, but the employ- 
ment of every one.”8® Stephens’ one note of hope was that the 
“capricious Woman” would certainly one day meet with “the 
common lot of mortality.” Finally the patience of the trustees 
was exhausted and at the end of the year 1748 they decided to 
suspend till further order Mrs. Camuse’s salary. 

“Of one and the same principle with Mrs. Camuse, viz’t to get 
much money for no or little work,” was the widow Barriky. 
She, too, desired to maintain “a monopoly in the Art,” being 
“jealous,” as Bolzius said, “‘to let have any body else a Share or 
Interest in it.’’®° 

The lack of coédperation between instructors and apprentices 
was general rather than exceptional. Joseph Ottolenghi, who 

84 Op. cit., Jan. 22, 1742, C. R. G., Vol. 23, p. 468. 
85 Jbid., June 9, 1742, C. R. G., Vol. 23, p. 344. 
86 Stephens to Verelst, Feb. 29, 1744, C. R. G., Vol. 24, p. 227. 


87 Bolzius to Martyn, Nov. 21, 1744, C. R. G., Vol. 24, p. 344. 
88 Bolzius to Verelst, May 6, 1747, C. R. G., Vol. 25, p. 169. 


8% Jan. 2, 1748, C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 244. 
90 Bolzius to Martyn, Nov. 21, 1744, Sept. 22, 1744, C. R. G., Vol. 24, pp. 319, 344. 
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had been “conversant” with silk culture in Italy and had charge 
of the filature at Savannah, complained that the people at Ebe- 
nezer would “neither be led nor driven.” “I would rather,” he 
said, “teach ten of the dullest English women than one of them.” 
Governor Ellis could not prevail upon Ottolenghi “to instruct 
anybody.”®! Governor Wright was sorry to find Ottolenghi 
entertaining “unreasonable Jealousies and suspicions as to the 
appointment of a proper person to succeed to the direction of 
the silk culture upon his death.” Governor Little complained of 
the management of Ottolenghi, which was ruining the “silk 
affair” and frustrating all expectation. Ottolenghi, in his turn, 
complained of his salary.?? 

Failure to coéperate prevailed among the higher authorities 
also. Governors Ellis and Little had diverse views on important 
aspects of the silk culture. Little preferred to have the premium 
placed on the trees, Ellis on the cocoons. Ellis charged Little 
with wanting another filature, not to promote the welfare of 
the colony by extending the silk culture, but rather “to gratify 
his private resentments and procure his party an advantage by 
employing another filature which would necessarily be under 
their direction.”’®* 

The silk enterprise was thwarted not only by the failure of 
codperation on the part of dominant instructors and officials, 
but by mismanagement. Pickering Robinson, who was sent to 
Georgia to take charge of the industry, admitted to the president 
and council at Savannah that he did not understand the silk 
business and was forced to rely entirely upon Ottolenghi. Otto- 
lenghi, in turn, was furnished with no colleagues or assistants. 
Governor Ellis expressed the colony’s abject dependence upon 
him: “If he should drop off, I cannot see how this culture could 
be supported.”®+ Mismanagement again was seen in the failure 
of the equipment to arrive on time. Machines and copper basins 
for winding off silk had been landed at Charlestown and re- 
mained there for five years, and were therefore “lost to the 
ee RUE BOR 6. 6,04 % > cs: sm we nes 
Re fe vam hate i C. R. G., Vol. 34, p. 524. Memorial of Otto- 


93 Ellis to the Board of Trade, Apr. 24, 1759, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part I. 
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colony.”®5 The trustees did not comply with the demands of 
their managers in America. When four basins had been re- 
quested, the trustees sent only two. Again an order for twenty 
basins brought only five. Misunderstandings were legion.®® 
The general mismanagement resulted in many cases from ig- 
norance of conditions. For example, in November, 1749, the 
trustees were “astonished that the women who learnt to wind 
had not been paid.”®7 The next year the trustees learned to 
their embarrassment that the trust garden of ten acres had 
“gone to Decay and the ground found too bad for mulberry 
trees.”°8 When their charter expired, Martyn was glad to wash 
his hands of the whole great venture: “The government of the 
colony,” he wrote with resignation, “will be lodged in Hands 
more able to support it than the Trustees have been.’’®® 

Financial difficulties almost wrecked the industry. The 
settlers, being far from opulent, needed every support for an 
industry not even of their own choosing. Out of a sum granted 
by Parliament, the trustees paid premiums for cocoons or for 
wound silk. A bounty of four shillings was given for every 
pound of cocoons. Although this was “not sufficient encourage- 
ment to the Inhabitants to plant Mulberry trees and go on the 
silk,” yet it was reduced to two shillings and even to one shilling 
and six pence.!°® The year 1745 found the trustees unable to 
pay even the reduced bounty. They were dependent on the Lon- 
don silk sales. Besides, they had made no application for the 
assistance of Parliament “by reason of the great expense of the 
present war.” In 1748, the bounty was further reduced. Only 
one shilling a pound was paid for cocoons which produced silk 
of eight threads and only four pence a pound for cocoons in 
which two or three worms had interwoven. Winders were to 
be paid for every pound of sixteen ounces, two shillings, and for 
every pound of the worst sort, one shilling.'°' The lowered 
bounty worked a hardship to the producers. 


%5 Stephens to the Trustees, Jan. 19, 1737, C. R. G., Vol. 22, Part I, p. 76. 

96 Bolzius to Martyn, July 6, 1749, C. R. G., Vol. 25, p. 385. 

97 Nov. 23, 1749, C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 356. 

98 Martyn to Parker, Mar. 5, 1750, C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 495. 

99 Martyn to Habersham, Mar. 9, 1752, C. R. G., Vol. 31, p. 578. 

100 One pound of cocoons made two ounces of silk. Zachary, the London expert, estimated 
that twenty-five pounds of cocoons would mean two pounds of silk, and claimed that a 
woman could spin a twelve-ounce pound in one day during the forty days of the spinning 
season. Stephens’ Journal, May 26, 1742, C. R. G., Vol. 1, p. 428. 

101 Feb. 22, 1748, Mar. 16, 1748, C. R. G., Vol. 1, p. 528, Vol. 33, p. 386. 
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But a still greater discouragement awaited them. The pay- 
ment of the declining bounty was postponed and certificates were 
tendered in lieu of cash. In Savannah, “monstrous trouble” 
arose. In Ebenezer, the Reverend Bolzius quieted his flock by 
personal payments from his own pocket, for which he drew bills 
on the trustees, much to the disgust of their honours. Bolzius 
well knew that the people would “go upon the silk” so long as 
the bounty lasted and no longer.1°2 Again the offer of the 
trustees proved abortive. In 1749 they thought to encourage 
spinners by promising two pounds sterling to every woman who 
should learn to wind within the year. In Ebenezer, three such 
women qualified only to learn that the trustees did not have it 
“in their power to pay one shilling on account of the fifteen 
pounds” due them.!°3 

Confusion was worse confounded the next year when the 
trustees devised an ingenious method of postponing the payment 
of the cocoons until they were sorted, rated, and spun.!°* The 
delay and the “impossibility of distinguishing each man’s prop- 
erty when carried from cocoon to silk” in no little way dis- 
couraged the whole industry. In 1751, 3,346 pound weight of 
cocoens were delivered at the filature, and the raisers were put 
off for their pay till a calculation could be made as to how much 
they ought to be “imposed upon.” One sarcastic colonist voiced 
the genera] grievance: “Ye advertisement directs that the co- 
coons be delivered to ye store and bak’d before ye proprietors 
are to receive any satisfaction. One pound in seven is lost in 
the oven, surely it is not ye method to sell wool and trust to the 
Weaver.”!°5 Mr. Bolzius brought down to Savannah a box of 
raw silk of seventy-four pounds two ounces. He did not know 
what price he should pay to the people who made it, as the co- 
coons were wound before the trustees’ instructions, which ordered 
them to be sorted and weighed, reached him.1°* Since “it was 
found impracticable to reel of [sic] and keep each Person’s 
“en - Verelst, June 14, Stephens to Martyn, July 11, 1750, C. R. G., Vol. 25, p. 498, 

103 Bolzius to the Trustees, Feb. 3, June 16, 1749, C. R. G., Vol. 25, pp. 384, 472. 
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cocoons Seperate,” it was felt that the trustees should become 
“the immediate purchasers.” Pickering Robinson proposed that 
instead of an uncertain two shillings a pound, three shillings a 
pound should be granted “for twelve or fourteen years certain.” 
But Martyn assured him that this could not “come within the 
consideration of the Trustees,” for they were “about to sur- 
render their Trust into the hands of His Majesty.” 

The expense of the silk culture mounted with the years from 
about 300 pounds in the year 1753 to over 1,000 pounds in 1758. 
The Parliamentary appropriation together with the profits from 
the sales in London did not meet the amounts paid at Savannah 
for cocoons or for wound silk.!°7 Thus it was overproduction 
rather than underproduction that embarrassed Governor Wright. 
He feared the “bad consequences” that would follow a refusal to 
pay the premiums due on the cocoons. Still worse, even the 
inadequate Parliamentary appropriation of 1,000 pounds a year 
was uncertain. Wright decided that “to support the credit, in- 
terest and advantage of the Province” he ought to pay the cocoon 
raisers in drafts which he trusted that Parliament would 
honor.!°8 The whole amount due the silk raisers was more than 
double the sum appropriated by Parliament, that is, 2,376 pounds 
and more, as against the Parliamentary grant of 1,000 pounds. 
The net profits in 1763 upon the sale of the raw silk in London 
being only 881 pounds, was more than 100 pounds less than the 
usual 1,000 pounds appropriated by Parliament to cover the 
premiums due the silk raisers. Thus the silk sales in London 
did not cover the expenses of production in America. In 1764, 
the disparity was even greater; the expenses mounted to nearly 
6,000 pounds over and above the 1,000 pounds appropriation, and 
again the silk sales were inadequate to balance the budget. 
Wright gave certificates against the sales in London which the 
sales were insufficient to cover. In 1766, the total profit on the 
sales of silk was 1,136 pounds 23 shillings; the expenditures, 
being more than 1,938 pounds, left a deficit of more than 800 


107 Ottolenghi to the Board of Trade, Sept. 3, 1753, C. R. G., Vol. 6, p. 407; Aug. 15, 
1755, C. R. G., Vol. 7, p. 114; Wright to the Board of Trade, June 10, 1762, C. R. G., Vol. 
28, Part I, p. 567. 

108 Wright to the Board of Trade, June 10, 1762, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part I, pp. 567, 568. 
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pounds.!°® The Board of Trade would not honor the drafts in 
excess of the profits, and so the irredeemable certificates were 
left outstanding. Only condemnation was Wright’s reward from 
the Board of Trade: “Yourself and other officers will stand 
accountable in your private Fortunes [for money paid] beyond 
the allowance made in the last grant of Parliament.”!!° Wright 
reasoned with the Board: “I am certain it’s not consistent with 
your Lordship’s Justice that I should be injured or suffer in my 
Private Fortune for doing that which I conceive to be my 
duty.”11! 

Governor Wright’s position was a difficult one: he was to 
receive no more cocoons than could be met by the 1,000 pounds 
which would be granted by Parliament to midsummer 1765, and 
even that amount was not certain, or any amount, for that mat- 
ter. Furthermore, Wright had to meet payments due to sorters, 
reelers, turners (turners received one shilling a day), not to 
mention expenses incurred in making repairs and in supplying 
firewood. Desperately he wrote to the Board of Trade: “My 
Lords . . . the affair will soon dwindle to nothing and if my 
Bills or certificates meet with any demur in being accepted or 
Paid it will soon put a stop to the Culture. The Poor People 
must have their money and a Bill three or four months after will 
not serve their Turn. . . . They will expect payment from 
me,”’112 

Realizing the financial difficulties that beset the culture, the 
Board of Trade decided that “the present expense must be 
lowered.” Accordingly, the price paid at the filature at Sa- 
vannah was reduced in half, that is, from three shillings to one 
and six.'1% Wright regretted the lowering of the bounty: “It 
would,” he said, “strike too great a damp and discourage almost 
every Body of Property from going upon it, and that few or 
none would continue to Raise Cocoons for the future but Poor 


109 More specifically: 20,350 cocoons paid for at the rate of one and six per pound cost 
1,526 pounds and five shillings. Other expenses increased this amount to 1,938 pounds six 
shillings and four pence. The cocoons yielded 1,084 pounds of raw silk and 1,077 pounds 
of filozel. The raw silk at 18 shillings a pound brought 974 pounds twelve shillings. The 
filozel at three shillings a pound reached 161 pounds and eleven shillings. The total on the 
sales was 1,136 pounds twenty-three shillings, which reduced the deficit to 801 pounds four 
shillings and four and three-fourths pence. 

110 Board of Trade to Wright, May 29, 1764, C. R. G., Vol. 34, p. 540. 

111 Wright to the Board of Trade, Dec. 14, 1764, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 137. 

112 Wright to the Board of Trade, Dec. 14, 1764, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 138. 

113 April 19, 1765, C. R. G., Vol. 9, p. 339. 
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Indigent People who have little or no Property . . . and that 
the money heretofore expended for the Introduction and support 
of that most Valuable commodity, be all thrown away.” Later 
he entreated the Board “not to be too hasty in Lowering the 
Premium or rather Price of the Cocoons for the damp is great 
and many People have declared to me that they will not concern 
themselves with it any more.”!!4 “If,” he continued, “there is 
any prospect of the Bounty on or rather Purchase of the cocoons 
being discontinued I should hope to have the earliest notice that 
I may know how to conduct myself. The People should know 
what they have to trust to, for in case the cocoons are received 
and the Filature opened before I get such information, how am I 
to act, or what is to be done in that event? The cocoons will 
perish if not Cured and the Silk wound off, the People can’t take 
em [sic] back, not being Prepared, and few of them know how 
to do either and how are they to be Paid for, if the Parliamentary 
grant is to be discontinued ?”!15 

The system of paying an immediate premium on cocoons gave 
way to a plan whereby payment was postponed until the silk 
was sold in London. Four or more eminent silk merchants in- 
spected it in London, gave certificates to the cocoon raisers, who 
were paid only after the silk was sold and they had answered an 
advertisement to come to the filature at Savannah for money 
long due them.'!!® Governor Wright’s gloomiest predictions 
were realized. The production of silk declined from 20,000 co- 
coons in 1766 to only 290 in the year 1771. Meanwhile “the 
late disturbances in America hindered many from taking any 
further notice” of silk culture.'!7 The Provincial legislature 
was unable to “give any Bounty or Premium on Silk,” and so the 
industry collapsed.’’!18 

A final note of solicitation was sent to the governor of Georgia 
from the Lords of Trade: “His Majesty trusts that the Harmony 
subsisting between Great Britain and her colonies will be culti- 
vated and improved . . . especially His Majesty’s subjects in 
Georgia, the interest of whom has been so peculiarly an object 


114 Wright to the Board of Trade, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part Il, pp. 168, 169. 

115 Wright to John Pownell, Aug. 23, 1766, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part II, p. 295. 

116 Wright to the Board of Trade, Oct. 21, 1766, C. R. G., Vol. 28, Part Il, p. 312. 
117 Journal Colonial House of Assembly, South Carolina, June 7, 1766. 

118 Wright to Hillsborough, May 11, 1770, C. R. G., Vol. 37, p. 446. 
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of the attention of His Majesty’s Government and so liberally 
supported by the repeated Bounty of Parliament.”!!9 Wright’s 
reply to the Lords of Trade was equally solicitous, equally tender: 
“The great and generous attention of His Majesty and his 
Parliament in giving so many Encouragements to the Produc- 
tions of the colonies and at so considerable an expense to Great 
Britain cannot fail to raise pleasing Reflections in His Majesty’s 
subjects in America and I hope may be productive of a grateful 
Conduct and behaviour.’’!?° 

The impending war brought a definite end to an industry that 
was destined to collapse eventually. Its doom was sealed by the 
unfortunate climate of Georgia, the lack of modern conveniences 
as in refrigeration to preserve the seed and in heating to destroy 
the worms in the cocoons, the difficulties of attempting to control 
the minute details of a business from the further side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, especially under eighteenth century conditions 
of communication, the failure of employees to codperate with the 
trustees who engaged them, and finally the peculiar financial sys- 
tem whereby all responsibility for the success or failure of the 
culture rested on the shoulders of trustees who had had the 
courage to form a new industry in an unsettled wilderness. 


119 Hillsborough to James Wright, Whitehall, Feb. 20, 1768, C. R. G., Vol. 87, p. 268. 
120 Wright to Hillsborough, Aug. 15, 1769, C. R. G., Vol. 37, p. 414. 

















UNPUBLISHED LETTERS FROM NORTH 
CAROLINIANS TO WASHINGTON 


Edited by Exizasetn G. McPuerson 


Because of the deficiencies of the newspapers, other sources 
of information were relied upon in the eighteenth century. 
Consequently, letters of this period became one of the chief 
sources. The correspondence of George Washington included 
some important letters from North Carolinians relative to state 
and national politics. 

It has been estimated that the Washington Papers! in the 
Library of Congress are about ninety-eight per cent of those that 
have survived. The remaining two per cent has been made 
available partially through the photostat process. In presenting 
the letters selected, the editor has tried to make a careful repro- 
duction. 


From Tuomas CiarK anp Orner Orricers2 


Camp June 12, 1778 

Sir 

The bearer hereof Mr Abishai Thomas being desirous of obtaining a 
commission in a company of Sappers, we the Field officers of the North 
Carolina Brigade, do certify, that he hath acted in the Brigade as Depy 
Q M Genl, from 1%* May 77 to the 10% Inst, during which time he 
hath behaved himself as became an officer & a Gentleman, We there- 
fore take the Liberty of recommending him to your Excellency, as a 
person worthy of holding such commission 


And are with due respect Sir 
Your most Obdt. & Humb. Servts., 


1 The Washington Papers in the Library of Congress now fill over four hundred volumes 
of manuscripts. Physically these records may be grouped in: Bound notebooks and diaries, 
many in their original binding; bound account books, some in Washington’s handwriting ; 
bound letter record books; letter record books; The Varick Transcripts of forty-four vol- 
umes; drafts of letters from and the original letters to Washington arranged in two hun- 
dred and ninety-nine volumes; photostat copies of manuscripts scattered throughout the 
United States. For a detailed account of the Washington Papers see Fitzpatrick, John C. 
(editor), The Writings of George Washington from the Original Sources 1745-1799, I, Intro- 
ductory Notes. 

2 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. The recommendation was signed by Thomas 
Clark, lieutenant colonel of the First North Carolina regiment; John Patten, colonel of the 
second North Carolina Regiment; Robert Mebane and Selby Harney, lieutenant colonels of 
the second North Carolina Regiment ; John Ashe, brigadier general, and Hardy Murfee, major 
of the North Carolina regiment. 
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From Tuomas CiarK® 

' Paramus Dec 18, 1778 
Sur 

On the 7 Inst. late in the afternoon, I received your Excellency’s 
Order’s to remove from the Clove to Paramus, on the 8, & 9 I called 
in the several Commands from the passes of the Mountains, intending 
to March on the 10%, but was prevented, by bad weather till the 11™ 
when I marched & reached this place - 

from the scattered situation of the Buildings, the soldiers are not 
quartered in so compact a manner as I could wish, but the attention & 
vigilance of the officers will I hope make up for this inconvenience — I 
have left a Sargeant and 12 men at Ringwood and an officer & 50 men 
at Thakeate & since the removal of Col Febeger* I have found it 
necessary to keep a strong guard at the New Bridge, little ferry & 
Liberty Pole, for the purpose of cutting off all intercourse between the 
Inhabitants & New York-I will take care that the Soldiers do not 
burn the fences or commit any disorderly acts—20 men (out of 34) 
that lately deserted from the Convention troops, were brought to me 
yesterday, taken up by the Inhabitants & guards, I purpose sending 
them to Morris Town Goals tomorrow 


I have the Honor to be Sir 
Your Excellency’s most obdt & very Humble Servt 


From Tuomas CrarK® 
Sir Paramus March 1** 1779 

I return you the copy of the arrangement of the 18t & 284 North Caro- 
lina Regiments, corrected, with a copy from my papers in more regular 
order — we have had but two appointments and two resignations since I 
saw the Committee of Arrangement at the White Plains - 

Since my last to your Excellency of the 26 & 27 ulto., my recon- 
noitering parties having returned and inform me the enemy on the 
Hobuck are about 400 in number —-they are very cautious and seem 
more desirous to keep themselves safe. than to make any excursions into 
the Country — 

The party landed at Niach was very small and from a Row-Galley, 
they robbed Mr. Furman and immediately went on Board-I have a 
party watching their motion — 


With great respect I am Sir 
Your Excellency’s most Obt. Humble Servt. 


38 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

4 Colonel Christian Febeger held several commands prior to his appointment as colonel of 
the third Virginia regiment, October 9, 1777. He was promoted to Brigadier General Sep- 
tember 1, 1783. 

5 Washington Papers, photostat copy, Library of Congress. The original is in the posses- 
sion of the Pennsylvania Historical Society. 
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From Tuomas CrarKk® 
, Paramus March 12%, 1779 
Str 
By Lt Coll. Mebane,? I send your Excellency a return of the men of 
the 1st & 24 N. Carolina Regiments reinlisted during the war — opposite 
each man’s name is the expiration of his former inlistment, the Bounty 
paid him in dollars and the officer who reinlisted him I have not had 
time to compare it with the Muster Rolls but the officers assure me they 
have be[e]n very careful, to comply with Gen] Orders — 


The 1%t Regmt has reinlisted 81 men and expended.................. 10410 dol 
remains in possession of the officers.............22....-..--.:cs.eseee-e 3340 do 
The 24 Regmt has reinlisted 83 men and expended.................... 9430 dol 
remains in possession of the officers.....................2.-...10e+0-00--0-++ 4320 do 
ee oe ae 2 7500 dol 


The 10 dol allowed to the officers for each man they reinlisted has been 
generally given to the soldiers by almost every officer-a further sum 
of 15.000 dols will be necessary in the course of this month—if your 
Excellency thinks proper, Col Mebane will take charge of any sum you 
may please to order — 

The enemy remain quiet at Pawles Hook and Hobuck 5 deserters 
‘ame in, a few days ago from Col Burkirks Corps stationed at the latter 
place, from them I understand a general discontent prevails in the 
Corps — I have the honor to be Sir, 

Your Excellency’s mot Obt and Most Humble Servt 


My soldiers are much distressed for want of Shirts and Shoes - 


From Tuomas CrarKk® 
Sir Paramus May 17“ 1779 
Yesterday on receiving information that a large body of the enemy 
had attacked and forced my Scouts from the New Bridge, I desired Lt 
Col Davidson® to give your Excellency notice by express whilst I recon- 
noitered them, I found from my own observation and the best intel- 
ligence I could get that 500 had crossed the Bridge and taken possession 
of the heights on this side of the River and a considerable body re- 
maining on the other side. all I was able to do in this case was to keep 
my light Infantry and a Captains command joined by a few Militia as 
near them as possible “to prevent pillaging” — about 5 oClock in the 
afternoon, another express from my scout at Tapan informed me that 
500 men were on their march for this place — with two Gentlemen of this 


6 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

7 Robert Mebane was lieutenant colonel of the second North Carolina regiment. 

8 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

9 Colonel William Lee Davidson was a member of the fourth regiment of North Carolina. 
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place I immediately reconnoitered that road and found that at 7 miles 
from this they changed their rout [e] and marched to the New Bridge - 
The Continental Troops with a few Militia lay on their arms all day 
yesterday and last night - the enemy recrossed about 10 yesterday eve- 
ning taking up the Bridge after them — The Militia came down in great 
numbers this morning and seemed to be in high spirits — By two de- 
serters, and other very good information the enemy’s force consisted of 
the 63, 64 Regmts. Burkirk’s Corps, 100 Ferguson riflemen, the refugees, 
some grenadiers & Light Infantry making 1 000 march by way of Hack- 
insack Bridge, and 500 others to land at Cloister Creek and proceed thro 
Tapan to Paramus Church where they were to make a junction by day 
light, but by the latter party’s missing their landing place & the vigilance 
of the Scouts the scheme miscarried — they were if possible, to have 
possessed themselves of my Artillery, Baggage and taken or destroyed 
the whole regim[en |t — they have carried off several Cattle and plunder- 
ed a number of houses — I have not been able to learn whether they have 
lost many men in the different skirmishes or not —- Three of mine are 
wounded — 

I expect something of the same kind shortly, but your Excellency 
may be assured they never shall surprise me, force me the may — I 
have the honor to be 

Sir 
Your Excellency’s most Obt humble Servt 


The enemy have returned to New York and their different stations 


From Tuomas CrarKk!®? 


Paramus May 31% 1779 
7 oClock P.M. 
Sir/ 

I have this moment by express from my Scouting officer at Tapan re- 
ceived intelligence that the enemy are at Tallan point with 42 sails 1 
six of which are very large and a number of flat Bottomed Boats they 
have landed a party of men on the other side of the N. River and a party 
at the State-I have sent for my out parties from Hackinsack & I am 
prepared to move at the shortest notice to West Point should they move 
any farther up the river — a careful officer and party are watching their 
movements 

I have the honor to be 

Sir, 


Your Excellency’s most obdt Humble servt. 


10 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 
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From Tuomas Crarxk!! 
Sir, West Point July 12 1779 


I beg leave to acquaint your Excellency, that the Court of Enquiry 
(on Col Armand’s affair) was clearly of opinion the Complaints of Col 
Vandeburgh, his Son and Mr. Jonas Adams, ought to be heard and 
determined in a Court of Civil Law-— This Idea they wish to have con- 
veyed, in saying, the Complaints were so far supported as to render a 
Tryal necessary — 

with great respect I am Sir, 

Your Excellency’s most obt Humble servt 


From Hewes, Smita & AtLtEN!? 


, Edenton 4% Jan. 1780 
Sir 

Herewith you have enclosed a letter from a gentleman in Thieusiess 
once honored with your acquaintance. It accompanied a pipe of wine 
for your Excellency in one of our Boats called the Hancock arrived 
from that place. A Mr. Turnbull who was himself transporting a large 
quantity of goods to the northward was very anxious to take charge of 
this pipe of wine, from the good character we have received of this 
gentleman. & the ardent desire he has expressed of serving you, we have 
ventured to send it in by him, without your Excellency’s order, which we 
hope will go safe,1* & that we shall be pardoned for the freedom we have 
taken. — 

We have the honor to be, with heartfull of esteem — 


Your Excellency’s most obedient & humble Servt 


From Rosert Smitru!4 


' Edenton Mar 3, 1780 
Sir 

I am honoured with yours of the 4** ultmo to Our House, now de- 
solved by the death of my worthy friend & partner Mr. Hewes-!5 I 
observe you want to know what freight charges are on your pipe of 
wine— I am happy you approve of the manner I sent it & I hope it 
went to hand safe, without waste or adulteration— the Owner of the 


11 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

12 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. Hewes, Smith & Allen was one of the leading 
mercantile houses in Edenton, N. C. This copy is in the handwriting of William Sprague, 
secretary to Jared Sparks. 

13In a letter dated Feb. 14, 1780, Washington wrote Robert Morris that he had just 
received a letter from Hewes, Smith & Allen stating that they had just sent a pipe of wine 
by Mr. Turnbull and “should it arrive in good order, I shall be able to give my friends a 
glass of such as I could wish and if you will do me the favour to partake of it at Morris- 
town, I shall be happy. ...” Varick Transcripts, Part II, pp. 17-18, Library of Congress. 

14 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. Robert Smith was a member of the firm of 
Hewes, Smith & Allen. 

15 Joseph Hewes died November 10, 1779, Philadelphia, where he was attending the Conti- 
nental Congress as a delegate from North Carolina. 
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Hancock in which the wine came (one of which I am, and at this time 
represent the whole) think the obligation on the Other side, deeming 
it an Honour to have it in their power in the Smallest degree to oblige, 
who they Justly term, the Savior of their Country, and they wish for 
more opportunities to convince your Excellency how sincere they are in 
this profession, Should any thing of yours come this way from any 
quarter, good care will be taken of it subject to your order — with every 
degree of respect & Esteem, A man can bear to Man 
I am 
Your Excellency’s 
most obdt & very 
Humble Servt. 


From Asner Nasut® 


Sir Newbern October 6th. 1780 

Considering that your Excellency was constantly made acquainted 
with whatever related to the military affairs of this & the neighboring 
state of S° Carolina, I thought it unnecessary to increase your trouble 
by opening a direct correspondence with you myself as governor of this 
State, But Sir the distress of this country and the danger we are now 
exposed to, in consequence of the defeat of our army under gen! Gates 
in Aug.* last,47 oblige me in point of Duty to address myself to your 
Excellency, who I know has equal concern for the safety of every part 
of the United States I am to acquaint you Sir that for want of an early 
knowledge of the requisition of Congress for specific supplies, added to 
the bad crop of grain made in this state for two years past, the army 
under Baron D. Kalb!® & our militia in the begin[n]ing of the year’s 
campaign suffered the greatest hardships & were subsisted with the 
greatest difficulty— This difficulty however at length was overcome 
by our armys having made their march good to Pee Dee River about 
the begin[n]ing of August. Here Sir they fortunately recovered from 
the Enemy one of the most fertile & plentiful settlements in the south- 
ern States & obliged them in turn to take post in the barren wretched 
County of Cambden where they were soon reduced to short allowance — 
South Carolina in the meantime, incouraged by this successful advance 
of our army, was revolting from their masters in all quarters & in great 
numbers— The militia of the two states had had nine several skirmishes 

16 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. Abner Nash was governor of North Carolina, 
April, 1780-June 26, 1781. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 417. 

17 General Horatio Gates was defeated by the British at Camden, South Carolina, August 
16, 1780. The North Carolina and South Carolina delegates to the Continental Congress 


asked for an investigation of Gates’ conduct. He was removed from the command of the 


southern army. 
18 Baron D. Kalb was superseded in command by General Horatio Gates at Hillsboro, 


North Carolina, July 25, 1780. 
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with the Enemy & had been successful in every one, in short the Enemy’s 
destruction was inevitable had not the general determined unfortunately 
for us, to reck the fate of the campaign & with it the two Carolinas on 
the Event of a single Battle— I think I am justified in saying he put 
all to reck I have mentioned because no previous effectual measures 
were taken to save the baggage nor do I learn that any place was as- 
signed for the army to retreat to in case of misfortune, which in my 
opinion might have been reasonably expected ; our men by hard marches 
& bad living were sickly & weak & much the greater part of the army 
were militia who had never been in action; on the other hand, the 
Enemy, whose numbers by the eye were unknown, were fresh and had 
the sure advantage of engaging us when & where they pleased, of 
course they chose their ground and time to good Effect— The action 
no sooner commenced than as might have been dreaded, the center & 
left wing of the Line, composed of militia, and a great part of these 
Riflemen, got into confusion & fled away - at this point of time had 
the Regulars been ordered to retreat to Ruglys mill five miles in their 
Rear possibly all might have been saved — one hundred men there I am 
told would have defended the passage. The whole British force - 
but it was not done & the Enemy having nothing to oppose them on 
our left of course turned it & the General might well suppose, as it 
seems he did, that they were all cut off, however by the Supr. bravery of 
those excellent Troops they at length entricated themselves from their 
difficulties & after making great havock among the Enemy came off in 
tolerable good order & with less loss than could have been expected, but 
Sir the loss of those brave men was not our greatest loss — we had ex- 
pended upward of 25,000,000 of Dollars on this army, we had drained 
every source, & ex[h]austed every fund in purchasing Tents, Waggons 
Horses Armes ammunition provisions Spirits sugar coffee camp 
Equippage of every kind in short every thing appertaining to an army 
& in a single half Hour all is completely lost & the army in a manner 
an[n]ihilated, for the militia fled chiefly to their respective homes 
spreading terror wherever they went & the Regulars of course continued 
their retreating on after their General until they at length eventually 
collected at Hillsborough 240 miles from the place of action where the 
General arrived the third day after the action?® leaving all the country 
behind open to the incursion & ravage of the Enemy. At this place Sir 
the Regular Troops now remain inactive & unless for want of tools 
clothes & other necessarys whilst the Enemy are now making the most 
alarming advance into the richest & strongest part of this State - my 


19 General Gates left all of his camp equipage and military stores as spoils for the victors. 
It has been estimated that more than 800 Americans, half of whom were North Carolinians, 


were killed, and over 1,000 captured. 
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last letter from Gen.! Davidson,?® who for the pres.t commands the 
militia to the westward, dated the 26 ult. says this day at 11. oclock the 
Enemy marched its force into Charlotte,2! his army retreating and 
meaning to take post on the north side of the Yadkin & Sir I am to 
remark to you that from the Yadkin to within 20 miles of Hillsborough 
the inhabitants are chiefly disaffected to our Government so that if our 
militia shall not be able to hold their post on the Yadkin, a river ford- 
able any where their further retreat will not only be difficult & pre- 
carious, but the Enemys army will inevitably swell & grow more formid- 
able & in such a case what have we to expect but that Genl. Gates will 
retreat with the shattered remains of his regular army over the Roanoke 
weh he is now within about thirty miles of; this Sir is a full picture of 
our present deranged & feeble condition, the effect of the unfortunate 
affairs of the 16% of Aug.t—I have acquainted Congress with our de- 
fenseless state and of the fatal consequences to the United States of 
loosing North Carolina — I have told them in plain terms that our funds 
are ex[h]austed that our militia are without Tents badly armed & dis- 
pirited for want of regular troops to form a proper basis of defence — 
that the unsettled state we are in, will render precarious any dependence 
on us for supr. supply of provisions & have urged them in the strongest 
terms that I am capable of to a sending some timely aid, and Sir I also 
beg leave earnestly to call your Excellencys attention toward the effectual 
defence of this part of the United States—I know Sir both you and 
Congress know the importance of these S° States and I acknowledge you 
had made what seemed every spr. provision necessary not only for our 
defence but for the recovery of at least the upper part of S° Carolina, 
but Sir unfortunately for us we have lost all advantage from the former 
aid & the force of our militia is also weakened & reduced by the intire 
loss of our Field equippage & our incapacity to repair the loss — to give 
your Excellency some Idea of the cruelties [inflicted?| by the Enemy 
over those who fall into their power, I inclose to you a copy of L‘4. 
Cornwallis’ orders to an officer commanding at a seperate post —if you 
desire of me Sir a continuation of intelligence from this p.* of America, 
I shall be happy during my continuance in office in obeying yr orders 
and am with the highest respect & esteem 


Sir yr Excellencys 
Most obt & very hble servt 


20 William Lee Davidson was a major in the fourth North Carolina regiment and brigadier 
general of the state militia. He was killed at Cowan’s Ford, February 1, 1781. Ashe, S. A., 
Biographical History of North Carolina, Vol. IV, pp. 124-128. 

21 Cornwallis wrote that the country around Charlotte was ‘“‘more hostile to England than 
any in America.” Clark, Walter (ed.), State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XV, p. 172 
(hereafter this work will be cited as S. R.). 
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From Asner Nasn?* 
ie Camp at the Iron Works March 19, 1781 
‘ ? 


I am just arrived at Gen[era]|l Green’s Camp; and an express being 
getting off, I just take the opportunity of acknowledging the receipt of 
your Excellency’s favor dated the 23 Jany which I received on my way 
here. Genl Green will no doubt give your Excellency the particulars of 
the action of the 15*®*% JT have the pleasure to be told by him that 
though he lost the ground, he disabled the enemy from further injuring 
this state for the present, I left Wilmington about 10 days ago, where 
the enemy have a post; their strength 500-— Our militia keep them 
close in town. We have at length an act of the assembly passed filling 
up our battallion, which I hope will have the desired effect in after 
weeks, With the highest esteem, 

I am yr. Excellency’s 
Most obdt servt 


From Asner Nasu??# 
3° y awhar on th 78 
Sir, Newbern April 4 1781 


I am just arrived at Gen[era]] Green’s Camp; and an express being 
General Greens Camp dated the 18* ult. as the Express was just off as 
I arrived at the Generals - 1 hope you was good enough to excuse the 
hasty manner in which it appeared to have been written; 1 am now 
just arrived Home from Camp and have the pleasure to acquaint you 
that our Worthy and excellent general with his little distressed tho’ 
successful army has in turn driven his Lordship over Cape Fear River; 
this he passed as the General informs me the 28" with great precipita- 
tion leaving several dead of his late wounded unburied, and leaving the 
Bridge over the river undestroyed; the General was very near over- 
taking the Enemy at this place,*° but says he must now make a Halt, 
as a considerable part of the Virginia militia were leaving him, and as 
his army distressed for provisions; I have assured him that the powers 
of the State shall be exerted to the utmost to support him & that in aid 
of the provision made by law for the support of the army, I had 
with the advice of my council Extraordinary?® demanded from the In- 
habitants of the whole State, those reduced by the contending armies 
excepted, one fifth part of all their Bacon and other salted meat and 
had appointed proper Officers in every County to collect this contribu- 

22 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. Washington answered this letter on April 4, 
1781. Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

23 General Nathanael Greene and Lord Cornwallis met in a drawn battle at Guilford 
Courthouse, March 15, 1781. 

24 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

25 On March 18, 1781, Lord Cornwallis abandoned his wounded at Hillsboro, North Carolina, 
broke camp, and then beat a hasty retreat to the Cape Fear River. 

26 When the Legislature met in January, 1781, Governor Nash complained that the Board 


of War had usurped his powers. For that body the Assembly substituted a Council Extraor- 
dinary, electing Richard Caswell, Alexander Martin, and Allen Jones as members. 
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tion immediately — and as this State has lately suffered so much & been 
in such Eminent Danger of being entirely overrun by the Enemy, I 
have every reason to hope the requisition will meet with no opposition — 
the State is now busily imployed in drafting their regulars for our 
four Batalions, and as the militia by a late Law are subjected in case 
they desert their Colours in time of Action, & run away, to the condi- 
tion of Continental Soldiers during the war, we expect to derive some 
good from the Evil they did in running away from the Enemy in action 
of the 15** at Guilford - and I am sorry on this occasion to acknowledge 
that the most important advantages were that day lost by the shameful 
conduct of our men — all ranks of people have seemed now fully sensible 
of the necessity of having regular and well appointed army, and that 
the Country cannot be any other way effectually defended- The Brit- 
ish with their small force at Wilmington?? still keep that post & are 
kept in it by a party of our militia who have once had a successful skirm- 
ish with them —it is pretty certain from my last Letter from General 
Green that Lord Cornwallis with his army is now in Cross Creek ;78 the 
General dont hint what he expects will be his Lordships next enterprise — 
if the General allows him ’tis not improbable he will now take some 
rest — with the highest respect and esteem — I have the honour to be 
Yr. Excellencys most Obdt. & Hble Servant 


From Tuomas Burke?® 

; Hillsborough May 7**, 1782 
Sir . 

Mr Edward Winslow of Cross Creek in this State will have the honor 
of handing your Excellency this. he is an active, Spirited Citizen, who 
resided in the midst of our disaffected, and has been almost constantly 
in arms, —he is a native of Boston, the son of a clergyman, who early 
differed with him in politics and retired into New York, where, agree- 
ably to Mr. Winslows Intelligence, he has lately paid the last debt of 
Nature. the son, apprehensive that his aged mother may stand in need 
of his assistance and supposing, also, that some affairs of his family 
may require his attention, proposes, with your permission, to go within 
the Enemy’s Line for those purposes. I take the liberty of recommend- 
ing his request to your Excellency’s attention. He is a Sensible Intel- 
ligent Gentleman, and a member of our Legislature, and is able to give 
pretty good Idea of the State and prospects of affairs amongst us. 

I have the honor to be with Sincere Esteem 

and regard as well as warmest Wishes for 
your Excellency’s most obedient humble Sevt 


27 Major James H. Craig commanded the British forces in Wilmington. General Lilling- 
ton was aided by the militia under Generals Caswell and Butler. 


28 Now Fayetteville, North Carolina. 
29 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. Thomas Burke was governor of North Caro- 


lina, June 26, 1781—April 26, 1782. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 417. 
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From Benzsamin Hawxrns®® 


Sir North Carolina, June the 10% 1784 
? 

I have the honour to enclose to your Excellency some acts*! passed 
the last Session of our Legislature by which you will see in some meas- 
ure the disposition of this State to comply with the views of Congress; 
as well, as to grant such further powers as may render the Confedera- 
tion more competent to the purposes of the Union. 

The act for levying our proportion of one million five hundred thou- 
sand dollars, exclusive of the impost, and impowering Congress to col- 
lect the same, will by no means raise so large a sum; it being only a 
land Tax, of six pence on every hundred acres of land, and a poll Tax 
of one shilling and six pence, on all white males from twenty-one up- 
wards, and on all slaves from twelve years old to fifty. — it establishes 
the principle recommended by Congress, and I trust the good sense of 
this, and the other States, will soon (if they do not already) see the 
necessity of establishing solid a[nd] effectual measures to enable Con- 
gress to perform [its] engagements. 

The members of the Legislature could not consent to vote the full 
sum required, after they had ceded all the lands westward of the 
Apalachian Mountains; they urged it was not necessary, since Congress 
were in possession of the cession of New York Virginia and North 
Carolina. 

The Cession of our western land was much debated and opposed; The 
house of Commons were long divided whether to make the Tennessee 
Cumberland Mountains or the Apalachain our western boundary; but 
finally passed the act, as you see it, fifty three against forty one. —- There 
are within our Cession more than three thousand men able to bear arms. 

The recommendations of Congress respecting the 5 article of the 
Treaty is not complied with nor is there any thing done to carry the 
Treaty into effect and I suspect it will be difficult to induce us to think 
aright on this subject; (altho our citizens seem well disposed) while we 
have ambitious, discontented spirit, whos[e] popular existence depends, 
on forming the passions of the common people against the refugees. - 
the state cry of peculation and embezzlement of the public money aided 
by complaints of hard times and heavy taxes, was never listened to 
with more avidity than the clamours against the refugees and payment 
of British [deb]ts and this too by men, who could not possibly be 
[benefactors if all bona fide debts were wiped off with a sponge, but 
who must share in the disgrace of the country by such shameful un- 
warrantable conduct. 

I have not in this State heard of a single objection to the commu- 


30 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. Benjamin Hawkins of Warren County was 
a member of the Continental Congress, 1781-84, 1786-87, and United States Senate, 1789- 
1795. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 909-912. 

81 For the acts mentioned, see Washington Papers, Library of Congress; S. R., XXIV, 
pp. 543-546, 547-553, 557-568. 
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tation or rendering ample justice to the army—early in the spring 
there was circulated a pamphlet written by Burke®? of South Carolina 
against the institution of Cincinnati which gave rise to some uneasiness 
to some people,** who were apprehensive this institution would be pro- 
ductive of an aristocracy dangerous to the principles of government — 
but a little reflection with the remembrance of the patience persever- 
ance and sufferings of the army in defense of their just rights and 
liberties has worn down the suspicions in some measure; and will I 
hope teach them to put their trust in those, who in the worse of times 
stood the constant centinals over the liberties of their Country, and to 
suspect those only who have scre[e]ned themselves in hour of danger 
and now step forth to ravish the virtuous welldoer and his endeavours 
to adopt nice and equitable measures. 

The Legislature has changed the annual election from March to 
August, and the annual meeting will be in October. I hope they then 
will amend such of our acts as are imperfect and pass such others re- 
specting the treaty as may be | convenient ?] with the wishes of those who 
are for wise and equitable measures, 

I have the honour to be with great 
Sincere esteem 
Sir 
your Excellencys 
Most obedeint and 
Most humble servant 


From James [reperi?4 


, Alexandria Sept 20°, 1790. 
Sir, 

It mortifies me extremely that I should be so near your seat without 
having it in my power to pay my respects to you and Mrs. Washington 
there which otherwise I should have had the greatest pleasure in doing. 
But unfortunately a continual sickness in my family detained me in 
New York so long that I have now not a moment to spare, considering 
that I have some business of consequence to transact in North Carolina 
if I possibly can before I proceed to Georgia. I beg leave to return 
my grateful thanks for the civilities and attention which Mrs. Iredell 


82 Aedamus Burke was one of the state judges of South Carolina. The article attributed 
to him “On the Society of Cincinnati and the Dangers of that Institution” was sent to 
Washington. Washington Papers, March, 1784, Library of Congress. 

88 A bill was introduced in the Legislature of North Carolina to prevent members of the 
Society of Cincinnati from sitting in the Assembly. S. R., XVII, pp. 133-134, 136, 140. 

84 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. James Iredell was Associate Justice of 
the United States Supreme Court, 1790-1799. Ashe, S. A., Biographical History of North 
Carolina, Vol. I, p. 198. 
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and myself had the honour to receive from you and Mrs. Washington 
in New York. None can more ardently wish for you and her happiness 
than we at all times shall do. 
I have the honour to be 
With the greatest respect, 
Sir 


Your most obedient Servant 


From Samvet Jounston®5 


Fayetteville State of 
Sir North — Carolina. 4** December 1789 


By order of the Convention of the People of this State, I have the 
honor to transmit to you the Ratification and adoption of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States by the said convention in behalf of the 


People.?® ie ae 
I With Sentiment of the 


highest esteem, I have the honor to be 
Sir 
Your most faithful 
and obedeint Servant 


From ALEXANDER Martin??? 
gie Danbury September 27%, 1791 - 
J 


I beg leave to congratulate you on your Arrival from your Southern 
Tour at Philadelphia in perfect Health as the public prints have an- 
nounced, At the same Time permit me to present you my Thanks for 
your great Condenscension, and kind Interposition in having my Horses 
retaken on their Escape, and returned in the Morning you parted from 
me at Guilford Court House. 

I am sorry Sir, from your short Stay in North Carolina that the 
Council of the State could not have been convened in Time, that the full 
Body of the Executive might have paid you on this Occasion that atten- 
tion and Respect so justly your due, and which it would have been their 
pride to have done. 


85 Washington Letter Book, 17, Vol. I, pp. 15-16, Library of Congress. For a copy of 
the resolutions see ibid. Samuel Johnston was governor of North Carolina, Dec. 20, 1787 - 
Dec. 17, 1789. North Carolina Manual, 1913, p. 417. 

36 On November 21, 1789, the North Carolina Convention, by a vote of 195 to 77, ratified 
the Constitution of the United States. On January 12, 1790, Washington directed his sec- 
retary, Tobias Lear, to lay before the Senate a copy of the above letter, together with the 
resolutions of North Carolina. He also directed that the original papers were to be 
“lodged in the Office of the Secretary of State.” Washington Letter Book, 17, Vol. I, p. 14, 
Library of Congress. 

37 North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, possesses the original; Library of 
Congress, photostat copy. Alexander Martin was governor of North Carolina, April 26, 
1782-April, 1785, and Dec. 17, 1789—Dec. 14, 1792, and member of United States Senate 1793- 
1799. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 417, 912-14. 
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As the Inhabitants of the Southern States felt themselves highly 
gratified with the great Mark of Respect you were pleased to show 
them in your late visit, and were emulous with each other of paying 
you in Return the most distinguished Honours; I pray you to be as- 
sured that though it was not in our power to make great Show of parade 
and ostentatious Displays of Opulence in this State on your Reception 
among us, yet no persons entertained a higher Sense of your eminent 
Virtues, and exalted Merit, and glow with purer affection for your per- 
son than the Citizens of North Carolina. 

I have the Honour to be with kindest consideration of Respect, 

Sir, your most obedient 
humble Servant 


From Bensamin Hawxrns?8 


Sir Senate Chamber 27th January 1792 
? 

This day drew the attention of the Senate to the evident impropriety 
in publishing their Executive proceedings. I stated, in as strong a point 
of view as I was capable of, the injustice and impolicy of suffering 
ourselves to become dupes to the foreign public characters resident at 
the seat of Government; by detailing in conversation any part of our 
proceedings. 

Our Secretary®® was imprudently, not intentionally ordered, in con- 
formity with the usual mode of publishing appointments, to permit the 
printers to publish this to the Court of Spain.*° 

To remedy which, in future, the Senate have directed that a tran- 
scripts of their Executive Journal shall be furnished to the President, 
and that no part thereof be published by their Secretary. 

I have the honour to be, with perfect respect 


Sir, your most obedt servt. 


From Benzamin Hawxtins*! 


Sir, Senate Chamber 10, Feby, 1792 
Prompted by the free and candid manner you expressed yourself on 

political affairs to me some days past, I shall without reserve, com- 

municate to you the reasons which induced me yesterday to vote for 

striking out the second section in the bill which I enclose to you.— That 

I may be understood throughout I must take a retrospect on indian 
38 Washington Letter Book, 18, Vol. II, p. 46, Library of Congress. 


89 Samuel Otis was secretary to the Senate. 
40 See Tobias Lear to the Senate, Jan. 17, 1792, Washington Letter Book, 18, Vol. II, 


p. 47, Library of Congress. 
41 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 
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affairs for some years back. During the war we acknowledged the 
Indians as brothers, told them of our difficulties, and embarrassments 
arising from our contest with Great Britain, assured them of our dis- 
position, tho’ unable, to furnish them such comforts as they had been 
accustomed to receive, urged them to be patient, and declared that when 
success crowned our efforts, they should be partakers of our good for- 
tune: They were then acknowledged to be the possessors of the soil on 
which they lived. 

At the close of the war, being anxiously desirous of paying to our 
officers and soldiers, as much of their wch earned dues; as was appar- 
ently within the view of the government, we seem to have forgotten 
altogether the rights of the Indians. They were treated as tenants at 
will, we seized on their lands, and made a division of the same as possess- 
ing allodial rights alloted certain portions to the indians for hunting 
ground, and did not even think of offering them compensation for 
any claims they might pretent to have to those reserved for other pur- 
posed of the government. This doctrine it might be expected would be 
disliked by the independent tribes. It was so, and was complained of 
by them (It is the source of their hostility.) However, we persued [sic] 
in this doctrine. like the Treaty of Fort Harmar in 1788. At this period 
the government persued different measures. The boundaries were recog- 
nized and established by a principle of purchase. Some of the now 
hostile Indians complained of the conduct of their brethren in ceding 
their lands. These complaints reached the government, and Governor 
St. Clair,4? was ordered to remedy the defects, in some future treaty. 
3ut they would not attend to his invitation and assigned as a reason 
that he only wanted a relinquishment of their claims to their land and 
that they were unwilling to part with them. It was natural to expect 
that from our conduct,#® they conceived themselves deprived of what 
they deemed most precious, that they would be in a state of hostility 
against us, and the more so, as the British in Canada were ready enough 
to misrepresent our conduct, to furnish them with military stores, and 
for some purposes arising from States or commercial jealousy, to en- 
courage them. 

I read at the last session of Congress the painful details of Harmar 
expedition,4* and the measures proposed by the Secretary of War*5 
to retrieve the honor of our military regulation and to restore peace, I 
acquiesced in the measures, not because I thought them right, but be- 
cause I was told you approved of them, and that they would give efficacy 

42 Arthur St. Clair was the first governor of the Northwest Territory. 

43 In February, 1790, Washington sent his memorandum, “Errors of Government toward 
the Indians,” to Senator Hawkins. The original draft is in Washington's handwriting, 
Washington Papers; and a copy of the memorandum is in Washington Letter Book, 13, 
pp. 258-261, Library of Congress. 

44 After Joseph Harmar was defeated on September 19, 1790, his forces slowly made 
their way to Fort Washington (Cincinnati), where he was again defeated on November 


4, 1790. 
45 Henry Knox was Secretary of War. 
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to some possible plan, you had in contemplation. General Know told 
the committee of the Senate, that the President had in view to bring 
about a peace by other means than co-ercive. General Schuyler*® and 
some others declared they would converse freely with you, and could 
point out how a peace could be obtained without the further effusion of 
blood. Since this I know of no efforts made by the executive to enduce 
indians to come to an accom[m]odation previously to the last defeat, 
except that of Gamelin which was a feeble one, that of Proctor of the 
Corn planter and one other, which failed from unforseen difficulties. I 
thought and still think the measure of communicating with them abun- 
dant, at Vincents at Kiskaskia and even in Canada. There are French, 
the favorites of those people, and friendly to us. — While we contemplate 
the going into their country, we may bid adieu to peace, their attach- 
ment to their soil is such that they will part with it but with their 
lives. The Miami may be convenient to us but ruinous to them to part 
with it. They may be circumspected for aught I know with the western 
Indians and Canada, as the six nations are by their neighbors, and have 
no plans of their own to resort to. 

I shall make no remarks on the defeat of the 4% of November.*7 
You are a military Judge, I will only offer my opinion that the indians 
did not nor cannot exceed twelve hundred effective warriors.— As soon 
as the military arrangements were before the Senate I determined to 
examine more accurately than formerly what was proper for me to do. 
I applied to the Secretary of War for information on two points, first 
whether the plan sent in was the result of your opinion, or that of the 
war office, and secondly whether if it was committed, and the committee 
applied for your opinion it was likely you would give it. I understand 
his reply to the first to be that it was the result of his reflections sub- 
mitted to you and by you to Congress. And as to the second he thought 
you would not like to give an opinion. I have determined to exercise my 
own. I have great respect for the War officer but he appears to me 
to be anxiously desirous of having considerable standing military force, 
all his views in my estimation tend to that end. He is not alone in 
that opinion we have some in the Senate who say that such an estab- 
lishment is necessary, very more, and indispensible to the preservation 
of liberty. To a disposition of this sort, I attribute the feeble efforts 
made to purchase a peace. Those at the head of affairs to the westward 
are for war, all who are dependent on the department are for war, this 
is their harvest and the indians are to this moment wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the real disposition of our government. 

From the best view of our situation to my understanding, I am for 
compleating the present establishment, adding the cavalry mentioned 

46 General John Philip Schuyler was a member of the Senate from New York. 


47 General Harmar was defeated at Fort Washington. The President then ordered Governor 
St. Clair to command personally the army in the Northwest. 
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in the bill, and making adequate provisions for such effective militia, 
as may be called out, and enabling the Executive to employ such indians 
as are friendly to us and willing to aid us. The present establishment 
and cavalry, brought all of them for the occasion to a point aided by a 
suitable militia, and the friendly indians under an officer of activity, 
will accomplish every wish I have on the subject which I confess are 
not many, I am for the establishment of the posts, not in their country 
but in our own; As long as we attempt to go into their country or to 
remain there, we shall be at war. Our Finances are unequal to the ex- 
pensive establishment contemplated by some, we can with the form 
mentioned gain by victory, or purchase a peace. We should be to blame, 
to run any further risk of being insulted by the British. If they will 
not give up the posts. they will not quitely suffer an establishment in 
the neighborhood of them, we are unable to take them, and it is thus 
circumstanced, better for us to be passive for the present. 

I beg you to be persuaded Sir, that altho I write freely to you only, 
That I hold it unbecoming in myself to write or speak, any thing that 
may lessen, the respect, due to the government and every affair of it. 

I have the honor to be most respectfully 

Sir; 


your obedeient humble sevt 


From Bensamin Hawkxrns*® 
Sir, Senate Chamber 16 March 1792 

As I make it a rule to give my assent to all military nominations 
without inquiry, and shall continue to do so, so long as a military Judge 
shall be President of the United States. I hope it will not be deemed 
indelicate in me to offer the opinion of an individual, which has resulted 
from reflections on the conversation which I had last evening with you. 

Col® Lee*® as a military man certainly possesses a degree of enter- 
prise caution and foresight not excelled by any of his contemporaries of 
equal rank. He has a comprehensive mind, he has gained experience in 
a sort of partisan warfare the best of all others for qualifying a man 
to command against Indians. 

It may be ebjected to him that he was not of the rank in the late 
army to entitle him to the command.5® To this I shall only repeat what 
I said in the Senate in the case of Demler, that the president had the 
exclusive right to nominate, and the fitness of the character, not the rank 
of the man, was the only enquiry to be made in the Senate, and that if 


48 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

49 Colonel Henry Lee is better known as “Light-Horse Harry” Lee. 

50 After much cogitation Washington gave his approval to “Mad Anthony” Wayne, who 
was his second choice. 
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the Senate did not possess a contrary proof, the nomination should be 
conclusively in favour of the person nominated. There is perhaps, 
on the score of rank, this further to be said of Col® Lee, that his present 
standing in society is an exaulted and dignified one. He commanded I 
believe Gen! Pickens at the siege of Augusta, altho’ the latter was of 
superior rank,51 
I have the honor to be most respectfully 
Sir 
Your most obedient servt 


From Benszamin Hawxrns®? 


[Sir:] Warrentown North Carolina 28 May 1795. 

Judging from my long acquaintance with and attachment to you, I 
have decided that a letter from me would not be unacceptable. Since 
my [return] from Philadelphia I have been at Halifax d[urin]g the 
sessi[on] of one of our [su]p[erior?] circuit courts; and at two or three 
other places of public resort and I am happy to be able to inform you, 
that much of that imp[a]rity which manifest itself against public [in- 
terest?] and me[asures] seems to have ab[at]ed and given place to a 
disposition f[avorab|le to the measures of fed[eral] g[overn|ment, as 
far as any fellow citizen is capable of understanding them. [illegible | 
has been no parties no [illegible] so[cie]ties, no g[ener]|al tensions, and 
yet [illegible] any [vo]te without them. Since the [er]y for specu- 
lating in public paper has ended the minds of the citizens are at ease 
and turn to industry and economy. They now talk on political sub- 
jects without warmth, and the more the mind expands itself and they 
see into objects the better the like. They all express an unbiased confi- 
dence in the President of the United States and anticipate good from 
all his actions. This is very different from that cold casualty of fault 
finding with which so many of them otherwise the papers alarmed. 

As you take great delight in hearing of useful discoveries and im- 
provements in every part of the United States, I may inform you that 
our enter[prising] citizen Major Harris had lately conducted s[ai]l 
and boat from the Dan River to the fall of Roanoke to Halifax, 
hit[hertofo]re d[eemed] impractical; he has demonstrated the n[aviga- 
t]ion of that long and be[auti]ful river, for two hundred miles, is like- 
ly to be improved great[ly] to the advan[tage] of those, who cultivate 
lands co[ntigu]ous thereto, in the t[ wo] states b[ order ]ing on it 

The season here promises to be favorable for croping and our agricul- 
tural prospect considerable. We have been a little retarded in our To- 
bacco crop, by the fly injuring our plants, yet I believe there will be 


51 General Andrew Pickens distinguished himself as a general in the siege of Augusta and 


the battle of Cowpens. 
52 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 
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enough in pretty good time. The frost or rather the freeze of the 11% of 
ap[r]il has destroyed the most valuable of our fruit, peaches, apples, 
pears, cherries and quince. But did not injure the grapes, gooseberries, 
currents, raspberries, strawberries, plums whortleberries and black- 


berries. 
I beg the favour of you to assure Mrs. Washington of my sincere 


wishes for a long continuation of her health and happiness, to accept 


the same for yourself and to believe me with all imaginable respect 
Your most obedient Servant 


From Witiiam Farkener®? 
Sir Warrenton 22™4 Aug.*t 1795. 


Having been deputed to transmit the enclosed Address (containing 
the Sentiments of the Inhabitants of the County of Warren) with all 
convenient Speed, I know no Mode so likely to accelerate their Wishes, 
as the One I adopt through the Medium of my Friend Mr. Chas. Alex- 


ander. 
I have only to add, that whatever may be the Issue of the momentous 


Question®4 which affords me the Honour of addressing you, the Re- 
membrance of your past Services, and a Belief that your future Con- 
duct will be guided by the purest Intentions of promoting the general 
Weal, will induce my fervent Supplications, that you may long and un- 
interruptedly enjoy those Blessings you have so eminently contributed 


to obtain for your Fellow-Citizens.— 
I am with great Deference 


Yours &e, 


From Joseru Leecu®5 


Sir Newbern North Carolina 19% April 1796 
The Inhabitants of the Town of Newbern hope they may stand ex- 
cused for any forwardness, or indiscretion which may appear in this 


53 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. On September 14, 1795, Washington re- 
plied to the above letter. Washington Letter Book, 31, p. 120, Library of Congress. Wil- 
liam Falkener settled in Warrenton after 1790, where he opened a school for girls in 1802. 
He -— in 1819. Coon, Charles L., North Carolina Schools and Academies, 1790-1840, 
p. 588 ff. 

54 The Jay Treaty was approved by the Senate, June 24, 1795. See Washington Papers, 
Library of Congress, for the following address of the citizens of Warrenton: 

We the Inhabitants of the County of Warren, in the State of North Carolina, having 
assembled for the Purpose of taking into Consideration the Treaty of Amity, Commerce, & 
Navigation lately passed by the Senate of the United States.—being desirous of evidencing 
our hearty Concurrence with the almost unanimous Sense of our Fellow Citizens who deem 
many Parts of it inimical to the Constitution, and most of it disadvantageous to the Inter- 
ests and derogatory to the Honour, & Dignity of the United States, most respectfully (for 
Reasons we forbear to state as it would only be reiterating what you have been generally 
addressed with) intimate, That it is our earnest Wish you will refuse ratifying the Same :— 
By which, we humbly conceive, you will evince that your Attachment to the Constitution 
is unalterable, and your Zeal to promote the Happiness and Welfare of your Constitution 
unabating, and undiminished. 

Signed by the Order of the Meeting held at Warrenton, the 22nd Augst. 1795. 

55 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. Washington replied to the above letter 
May 5, 1796. During the Revolution Joseph Leech served as a colonel in the militia and 
judge of the Admiralty Court at New Bern. 
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address, if the[y] convey to you expressions of gratitude and approba- 
tion, as the only return your fellow Citizens have the power of making 
for the hard and in some instances, vexatious burden, which their affec- 
tions and confidence have placed upon you — 


We consider, Sir, that your having refused to comply with the resolu- 
tion of the House of Representatives of the 24. March,®® upon the 
grounds you have taken among the most signal acts of service which 
your eminent Virtues & Talents have rendered your Country; as the 
influence of your examples, may prolong the date of the Constitution, 
many ages beyond what might have been the short period of its exist- 
ence, had you admitted the principle, and yielded to the requisition of 
the House- It is the pride and the boast of every enlightened Amer- 
ican, that the principles which have been associated in the composition 
of our most excellent Constitution, have eminently qualified it to extend 
the most perfect liberty, security and protection, to every rank and con- 
dition of life, and they, who know how to appreciate such a blessing, 
cannot see any act, that may have the most remote tendency to rob them 
of it, without alarm, nor behold any exertions to preserve it, but with 
emotions of gratitude — 

In addition, suffer us to express the warmest wishes which grateful 
hearts can feel for your welfare, that it may be the happiness of Amer- 
ica, long to experience the Wisdom of your influence in the management 


56 John Jay negotiated the Jay Treaty. See Washington Papers, Library of Congress, 
for the following address of the citizens of New Bern, North Carolina: 


NeEwWBERN NortH CAROLINA April 19th 1796 


Pursuant to the notice of yesterday the Citizens of the Town of Newbern Assembled at 
the Court house to take into consideration the propriety of presenting an address to the 
President of the United States on the subject of his message in answer to the Resolution 
of the House of Representatives of the 24th. March 1796— 

Colonel Joseph Leech in the C[hJair 

On Motion of the Resolution of the House of Representatives of the 24th. March and the 
President's answer were read; whereupon, the following resolutions were introduced, and 
unanimously adopted— 

lst Resolved, that this meeting approve in the highest degree possible of the firm and in- 
dependent temper with which the President of the United States has withstood a compliance 
with the resolution of the House of Representatives of the 24th March requesting him to 
lay before the House, a copy of the instructions to the Minister of the United States, who 
negotiated the Treaty with the King of Great Britain together with the Correspondence 
and other documents relative to that Treaty. 

2nd Resolved therefore that an address be prepared and forwarded to the President of 
the United States expressive of the gratitude and admiration with which every Individual 
present feels himself agitated, on the recollection of the virtues, integrity, and real love 
of Country, which determined the President to resist the Resolutions of the House, in sup- 
port of our most excellent Constitution, and in preservation of the liberty, tranquility and 
happiness, which as long as the harmony of it’s balances remains undisturbed, it is calcu- 
lated to ensure us.- 

8rd Resolved by a majority, that it has been a subject of some regret with the Citizens 
who compose this meeting that so much of the public time and Treasure should be con- 
sumed in a discussion, which a candid resort to the Constitution in the first instance, might 
possibly have prevented— 

Ordered that the foregoing resolutions be prepared for publication in Mr. Martin's 
Gazette of Saturday next. By order of the Meeting 

Josera Leecu, Chairm. 
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of affairs; and that you may long enjoy that satisfaction which the con- 
fidence and gratitude of a happy People is capable of conferring - 

In behalf of the Citizens of the Town of Newbern I have the Honor 
to be with 

The most profound Respect 
Sir 
Your most obedient 
and very humble Servant 


From Samvuet Asue5? 
‘2 Raleigh 30 December 1796 
Sir 

The General Assembly of the State of North Carolina, at their late 


Session, apprised of your intention to retire from Office; have address*, 


b 


you upon the much regretted occation; and have requested me to trans- 
mit their address®* to you; I now do myself the honour to present it to 
your Excellency; and to assure you that on my part I sensibly participate 
in their feelings upon the unpleasant event; and most cordially join them 
in their just and grateful retributions; and in their sincere and ardent 
wishes, that every filicity may attend you in the shade of retirement — 

I am with the greatest 

Your Excellencies 

Most Obt Hb St 


From Tuomas Docxery®® 


State of N. Carolina Richmond County 25**, May 1797. 
Hon. S*. 

You may think strange to see the enclosed, but I beg your patience, 
to view what comes from my trembling hand, being in the 80. year of 
my age; and haveing a turn from my youth, to a military life, I made 
use of the first opportunity which offered in the year 1746. leaveing a be- 
loved wife & Dear young Daughter to keep house; while I thought to dis- 
tinguish my Self before the walls of Quebec. But before two years ended, 
the war broke & I returned home empty of ...... & In the year 1755. As it 
did not sute me to take the field: I became a recruiting officer impower- 
ed by Gov." Sharp. &, during that, war I sent a number of Men to differ- 
ent places from Queen Anns County on the Eastn shore of Maryland 


57 Washington Papers; Washington Letter Book, 31, p. 246, Library of Congress. Samuel 
Ashe was governor of North Carolina, Nov. 19, 1795—Dec. 7, 1798. North Carolina Manual, 
1913, p. 417. 

58 The resolutions of the North Carolina Assembly, December 23, 1796, were signed by 
Benj. Smith, Speaker of the Senate, and M. Mathews, Speaker of the House of Commons. 
Washington Papers; Washington Letter Book, 31, pp. 246-247, Library of Congress. 

59 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 
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where I was born & then lived — By this means I got information from 
one Hendrix of the battle & the Commander at the great Meadows! From 
which time a Spark of love took place in my heart for the Great W.....-n, 
and has for more than 20 years past been blown up to flame, tho 
never haveing had an opportunity of communicating of it for I conceded 
that, one in your Station ought not to be hindered one moment from the 
great task you had taken either in the field or Cabinet! But as you 
are now returned to rest, I make free to inform you, that for some 
months or years after your Victory at York over his Lordship, I had 
it in contemplation to send you some of my baird to help to pad your 
Sadle, thinking my Self would be much honored to have the Father of 
my liberty (under God.) mounted on my Gray hairs. Be[cause of] the 
above reasons, I omitted the matter till no[w] & as I presume you are 
[now to ¢] prepare for greater matters, I mean, for removing from 
time to Eternity [I want?] to send the enclosed to help to fill the Pillow 
that may be put under [your] head after Death! your acceptence thereof 
will be very Satisfactory, & that we may have a Joyfull resurection & 
that word of promise in Pauls Epistle to the Phil. 3™¢ Chap. 25 ver. to 
be read Love to us is the [desire?] & Shall be the prayer off Hon’. 8." Y. 
unknown friend 
& unworthy Servt. 

N. B. It would be endless to numerate my afflictions in the time of war, 
being three times taken prisoner & two or three times plundered! My 
Body, mind & estate suffered: yet the main thing held me yrs. Viz that 
I was never an hour or a moment in dispair of liberty in the En[d?] 
Bless the Lord O my Soul therefore! 


From ALexanper Martin®® 
Philadelphia, Feb. 4.** 1798. 
Sir, 

I beg you to permit the enclosed little dramatic piece to wait on 
you in your Retirement, — it was written by me this Session of Congress 
merely for amusement, and partly with a View by bringing forward in 
this manner the most prominent Characters in our late Revolution, to 
reconcile in some Measure if possible the present jarring political 
Sentiments that unfortunately distract our Public Councils.6¢1 As in 
the great Events of the Revolution, so in this lit[tle] poetic Essay you 
Sir, justly hold the most distinguished place, and should the perusal 


60 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 
61 Here he is probably referring to the X. Y. Z. affair and the political dissension in 
America which led to the Alien and Sedition acts and the counter plans of the Republicans. 
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afford you any agreeable Entertainment it will give me Pleasure;*? 
Otherwise it may be treated as other Trash and flung away. 


I have the Honour to be with very great Respect 
Sir, Your most humble Servant 


From Benzamin Hawxrns®? 


[Sir:] Tellico in the State of Tennessee 4 Nov. 1798 

The bearer of this, Mr. Silas Densmoor is agent of the Cherokees, and 
one of those chosen to carry into effect the benevolent plan devised by 
you, for bettering the condition of the Indians in the southern parts 
of the United States. He is going on a visit to the Secretary of War,®* 
and will pay his respects to you. It is with pleasure I recommend him 
to you, as a man who had faithfully and ably executed the trust reposed 
in him; and from whom you will have the satisfaction to learn, that 
the plan has succeeded notwithstanding the violence with which it has 
been assailed by the mischief makers in this quarter. The Cherokee are 
no longer to be called Savages, they are a decent orderly set of people, 
who possess unbounded confidence in the Justice of our government, 
and are worthy of its continued attention. 

I beg you to assure Mrs. Washington of my sincere wishes for a long 
continuance of her health and happiness to accept the same for yourself 
and to believe me very sincerely and respectfully. 

My Dear Sir, 
Your obdt Humble Servt. 


From Witiram Ricwarpson Davir®5 


: Halifax Dee. 30, 98 
Sir ‘ 

Inclosed you will receive a recommendation for several company 
ofticers,®® taken from different parts of the State, agreeably to the prin- 
ciple of distinction mentioned in your letter of the 24" of October.*7 
This list is not complete, but as it was of importance, that the unremitting 
business should be going on during the winter, or as early as possible. 


62 On February 22, 1798, Washington wrote Martin that he “read with pleasure; highly 
applauding the motives wch. gave birth to ‘the essay,’ for lamentable, and much to 
regretted indeed it is so, that in a crisis like the present, when our hearts should be united 
and at their post . . . that nothing but internal disposition & political hostilities are 
found in the Council of our common country.”” Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

63 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. In 1796 Washington appointed Hawkins 
agent to the Creek Indians south of the Ohio. 

64 James McHenry was Secretary of War. 

65 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. William Richardson Davie was governor of 
North Carolina, Dec. 7, 1798 — Nov. 23, 1799. North Carolina Manual, 1918, p. 417. In July, 
1798, Washington appointed him brigadier general of the new army. 

66 Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

67 Ibid. October 24, 1798. The draft is in Washington’s handwriting. 
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I thought it my duty to forward the names of those Gentlemen of whose 
character, I was fully satisfied, & whose willingness to serve has been 
ascertained.®8 The remainder from the other Districts shall be sent on 
as soon as the necessary information can be procured, which will be in 
the course of a post or two.®® As to the field officers, I have not yet 
procured satisfactory information as to proper characters for the ap- 
pointment of Majors, but would recommend James Reid of Wilmington 
as a Lieutenant Colonel. He served through the revolutionary war with 
considerable reputation & was an old Captain at the close of the war. 
He is the same gentleman mentioned in the list from the War Office 
under the number 5. 
I have the honor to be with 
great respect Sir your 


most obt servant 


68 In Washington’s letter of October 24, he requested General Davie to indicate the fitness 
of each man listed. After the name of each officer recommended, Davie commented on the 
fitness and ability of the man. Washington Papers, Library of Congress. 

69 Evidently Davie sent in reports prior to December 30, because on December 28, 1798, 
Washington acknowledged the receipt of such list and ordered Davie to wait until General 
Pickering came south to view the army recruiting service. Washington Papers, Library of 
Congress. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS OF NORTH 
CAROLINA, 1789-1934 


Compiled by D. L. Corsrrr 


When North Carolina adopted! the federal Constitution on 
November 21, 1789, she was entitled to send two senators and 
five representatives to the Congress of the United States, accord- 
ing to the constitutional apportionment.2 The General Assembly 
at the session of 1789 made provision® for electing these repre- 
sentatives. The State was divided into five congressional divi- 
sions; and each division was composed of two judicial districts. 
This law was to remain in force until the federal census was com- 
pleted. But on February 25, 1790, North Carolina’s two sena- 
tors, Benjamin Hawkins and Samuel Johnston, acting under in- 
structions of an act passed by the General Assembly on Decem- 
ber 22, 1789, delivered to the Congress of the United States a 
deed+ for North Carolina’s western lands. This territory formed 
the Western Division of the congressional apportionment, 
which was composed of Washington, Sullivan, Greene, Hawkins, 
Davidson, Sumner, and Tennessee counties. When this land was 
accepted by Congress® on April 2, 1790, the General Assembly 
redistricted the State, as she was still entitled to five representa- 
tives. The new districts were called the Albemarle, the Roanoke, 
the Cape Fear, the Centre, and the Yadkin divisions. Some of 
the new districts were formed by judicial districts, and some 
were formed by specific counties, disregarding the judicial 
districts. 

By 1792 the first federal census had been completed and tabu- 
lated. According to this tabulation, North Carolina was en- 
titled to ten representatives. Thus the General Assembly divided 
the State into ten congressional districts. The districts were 
formed by contiguous counties whose population approximated 
the population in each of the other districts. 

North Carolina became a member of the Union in 1789, with 

1 Ashe, S. A., History of North Carolina, Vol. Il, p. 111. 

2 Constitution of the United States, Article I, Section 2. 
an Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXV, pp. 1-3. (Hereafter this will be cited 


4 Ashe, S. A., History of North Carolina, Vol. Il, p. 120. 
5 Ibid. 
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five representatives. By 1812 she had had such growth in her 
population that she was entitled to thirteen representatives. 
However, her population between 1812 and 1865 decreased so 
much that she was only entitled to seven representatives on the 


later date. 

Her population has shown a steady but slow increase since 
1865, and her representation has increased from seven in 1865 
to eleven in 1931. However, her largest representation was be- 
tween 1812 and 1842. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIVISIONS IN 1789! 


Epenton anp New Bern Division. 
Edenton? District. Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, 
Hertford, Pasquotank, Perquimans, and Tyrrell. 
New Bern District. Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Dobbs, Hyde, 
Johnston, Jones, Pitt, and Wayne. 


Roanoke Drviston. 
Hillsboro District. Caswell, Chatham, Granville, Orange, Randolph, 


and Wake. 
Halifax District. Edgecombe, Franklin, Halifax, Martin, Nash, 


Northampton, and Warren. 


Carr Fear Division. 
Wilmington District. Bladen, Brunswick, Duplin, New Hanover, 


and Onslow. 
Cape Fear District. Cumberland, Moore, Richmond, Robeson, and 


Sampson. 


Western Drviston. 
Washington District. Greene, Hawkins, Sullivan, and Washington. 
Mero District. Davidson, Sumner, and Tennessee. 


Yapxin Drviston. 
Salisbury District. Anson, Guilford, Iredell, Mecklenburg, Mont- 
gomery, Rockingham, Rowan, and Surry. 
Morgan District. Burke, Lincoln, Rutherford, and Wilkes. 


1 North Carolina was allotted five representatives to Congress until a census return was 
completed, which was to be the basis for representation. Constitution of the United States, 
Article I, Section 2. On November 21, 1789, North Carolina adopted the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The General Assembly at the session of 1789 passed an act providing for the elec- 
tion of five representatives to Congress. The State was divided into five divisions, namely: 
the Edenton and New Bern Division, the Roanoke Division, the Cape Fear Division, the 
Western Division, and the Yadkin Division. This act provided for each division to be com- 
posed of two judicial districts. The judicial distrets were composed of counties arranged 
so as to make the superior courts as convenient as possible for the people in the districts. 
Laws of North Carolina, 1789. S. R., Vol. XXV, pp. 1-3. 

2 The judicial districts as formed by an act passed in 1777 and amended by various acts 
passed between 1777 and 1789 have been worked in this compilation. For detailed informa- 
tion and proper citations concerning this compilation see “Judicial Districts of North Caro- 
lina, 1746-1934." North Carolina Historical Review, Vol. XII, pp. 45-61. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DIVISIONS IN 1790 


ALBEMARLE® Drvisto0n. 
Beaufort, Bertie, Camden, Carteret, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hert- 
ford, Hyde, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Pitt, and Tyrrell. 


Roanoke Drviston. 
Craven, Dobbs,4 Edgecombe, Glasgow,* Halifax, Jones, Lenoir,* 
Martin, Nash, Northampton, and Wayne. 


Carr Frar Division. 
Anson, Bladen, Brunswick, Cumberland, Duplin, Johnston, Moore, 
New Hanover, Onslow, Richmond, Robeson, and Sampson. 


Centre Division. 
Hillsboro5 District. Caswell, Chatham, Granville, Orange, Ran- 
dolph, and Wake. 


Franklin, and Warren. 
Yapxrn Drviston. 
Salisbury® District. Guilford, Iredell, Mecklenburg, Montgomery, 
Rockingham, Rowan, and Surry. 
Morgan® District. Buncombe,® Burke,® Lincoln, Rutherford,® and 
Wilkes. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 17927 


First District. 
Ashe,® Buncombe, Burke, Lincoln, Rutherford, and Wilkes. 


Seconp District. 
Cabarrus, Iredell, Mecklenburg, Montgomery, and Rowan. 


Turrp District. 
Caswell, Guilford, Rockingham, Stokes, and Surry. 


Fourtn District. 
Chatham, Orange, Person, and Randolph. 


3In 1789 the General Assembly passed an act authorizing her senators or one of her sen- 
ators and two representatives to execute a deed ceding her western territory to the United 
States. S. R., Vol. XV, pp. 4-6. Congress accepted the deed and cession April 2, 1790. Ashe, 
S. A., History of North Carolina, Vol. Il, p. 120. This cession of land placed the Western 
Congressional District of North Carolina in what is now the state of Tennessee. Thus a 
redivision of North Carolina for the election of representatives in Congress was necessary. 
In 1790 the General Assembly made provision for this change. S. R., Vol. XXV, pp. 64-65. 
The law still provided for five congressional divisions, as follows: Albemarle, which was 
composed of specified counties; Roanoke, which was composed of certain counties; Cape 
Fear, which was composed of certain counties; the Centre, which was composed of the 
Hillsboro Judicial District and Franklin and Warren counties; and the Yadkin, which was 
composed of Salisbury and Morgan judicial districts. S. R., Vol. XXV, pp. 64-65. 

4 Dobbs County was abolished in 1791 and Lenoir and Glasgow counties were formed from 
it. They remained in the same congressional district. Laws of North Carolina, 1791, Ch. 47. 

5 For the counties in this division see congressional districts of 1789 above. Anson which 
was in the Salisbury District was transferred to Cape Fear Division in 1789. 

6 Buncombe was erected out of Burke and Rutherford counties in 1791. Laws of North 
Carolina, 1791, Ch. 52. 

7 When the census return of 1790 was completed, the General Assembly redivided the State 
according to population. The act redividing the State was passed in 1792. Laws of North 
Carolina, 1772, Ch. 17. 

8 Ashe County was formed from Wilkes in 1799, and remained in the same congressional 
district. Lawes of North Carolina, 1799, Ch. 36. 
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Firtx District. 
Franklin, Granville, Nash, Wake, and Warren. 
Srxtu District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Duplin, New Hanover, Onslow, and Sampson. 
Seventu District. 
Anson, Cumberland, Moore, Richmond, and Robeson. 
E1eutx District. 
Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, Pasquotank, 
Perquimans, Tyrrell, and Washington.® 
Nintu District. 
Beaufort, Edgecombe, Halifax, Martin, Northampton, and Pitt. 
Tentu District. 
Carteret, Craven, Glasgow,!® Hyde, Johnston, Jones, Lenoir, and 
Wayne. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 18021! 


First District. 
Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, Pasquotank, and 
Perquimans. 
Seconp District. 
Bertie, Halifax, Martin, and Northampton. 


Turep District. 
Beaufort, Edgecombe, Hyde, Pitt, Tyrrell, and Washington. 


Fovurtn District. 
Carteret, Craven, Greene, Johnston, Jones, Lenoir, and Wayne. 


Firtx District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus,'? Duplin, New Hanover, Onslow, and 
Sampson. 


Srxta District. 
Franklin, Granville, Nash, and Warren. 


Seventu District. 
Anson, Cumberland, Montgomery, Moore, Richmond, and Robeson. 


E1eutu District. 
Chatham, Orange, and Wake. 
Ninta District. 
Caswell, Guilford, Person, Randolph, and Rockingham. 


Tentu District. 
Cabarrus, Mecklenburg, and Rowan. 


® Washington County was formed from Tyrrell in 1799, and remained in the same con- 
gressional district. Laws of North Carolina, 1799, Chs. 36, 387. 

10 Glasgow was changed to Greene in 1799. Laws of North Carolina, 1799, Ch. 39. 

11 Laws of North Carolina, 1802, Ch. 2. 

12 Columbus County was formed from Brunswick in 1808 and remained in the same con- 
gressional district. Laws of North Carolina, 1808, Ch. 1. 
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Eveventu District. 
Buncombe, Burke, Haywood,!* Lincoln, and Rutherford. 


Twetrru District. 
Ashe, Iredell, Stokes, Surry, and Wilkes. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 1812?# 


First District. 
Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, Pasquotank, and 
Perquimans. 
Sreconp District. 
Bertie, Halifax, Martin, and Northampton. 


Turrp District. 
Beaufort, Edgecombe, Hyde, Pitt, Tyrrell, and Washington. 


Fovurtu District. 
Carteret, Craven, Greene, Johnston, Jones, Lenoir, and Wayne. 
Firtu District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Duplin, New Hanover, Onslow, and 
Sampson. 


Srxtx District. 
Franklin, Granville, Nash, and Warren. 


Seventu District. 
Anson, Cumberland, Montgomery, Moore, Richmond, and Robeson. 


Eientu District. 
Orange, Person, and Wake. 


Niytu District. 
Caswell, Guilford, Rockingham, and Stokes. 


Tentu District. 
Chatham, Davidson,!® Randolph, and Rowan. 


Eveventu District. 
Cabarrus, Lincoln, and Mecklenburg. 


Twetrrx District. 
Buncombe, Burke, Haywood, Macon,!® Rutherford, and Yancey.17 


THIRTEENTH District. 
Ashe, Iredell, Surry, and Wilkes. 


18 Haywood County was formed from Buncombe in 1808 and remained in the same con- 
gressional district. Laws of North Carolina, 1808, Ch. I. 

14 Potter, Hen., Taylor, J. L., Yancey, Bartlett, Laws of the State of North Carolina, Vol. 
II, p. 1224; Laws of North Carolina, 1812, Ch. 6. There was no other change in the con- 
gressional districts until 1836. 

15 Davidson County was formed from Rowan in 1822. There was no mention of a change 
in the congressional district. Laws of North Carolina, 1822, Chs. 47, 48. 

16 Macon County was formed from Haywood in 1828. Laws of North Carolina, Seasion 
1828-1829, Chs. 50, 51. 

17 Yancey County was formed from Burke and Buncombe in 1833. Laws of North Carolina, 
1833-34, Chs. 83, 84, 85. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 183618 


First District. 
Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, Pasquotank, and 
Perquimans. 
Seconp District. 
Bertie, Halifax, Martin, and Northampton. 
Tuirp District. 
Beaufort, Edgecombe, Hyde, Pitt, Tyrrell, and Washington. 
Fourts District. 
Carteret, Craven, Greene, Johnston, Jones, Lenoir, and Wayne. 
Firtu District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Duplin, New Hanover, Onslow, and 
Sampson. 
Sixta District. 
Franklin, Granville, Nash, and Warren. 
Seventu District. 
Anson, Cumberland, Montgomery, Moore, Richmond, Robeson, and 
Stanly.!9 
E:euta District. 
Orange, Person, and Wake. , 
Nintua District. 
Caswell, Guilford, Rockingham, and Stokes. 
Tentu District. 
Chatham, Davidson, Davie, Randolph, and Rowan. 
Exeventu District. 
Cabarrus, Cleveland,?° Lincoln, and Mecklenburg. 
Twetrtu District. 
Buncombe, Burke, Cherokee,24~ Haywood, Henderson,?2 Macon, 
Rutherford, and Yancey. 
THIRTEENTH District? 
Ashe, Caldwell,?* Iredell, Surry, and Wilkes. 





18 Revised Statutes of North Carolina, 1836-1837, Vol. I, Ch. 72. 

oO —_ County was formed from Montgomery in 1841. Lawes of North Carolina, 1840-41, 

8. 18, 14, 

20 Cleveland County was formed from Rutherford and Lincoln in 1841. The law pro- 
vided that the territory embraced in the new county should be represented in Congress in 
the same manner as it had been before the county was erected, or until the legislature should 
make other provisions. Laws of North Carolina, 1840-41, Chs. 9, 10. 
an. Cherokee County was formed from Macon in 1839. Laws of North Carolina, 1838-89, 

s. 10, 11. 
oe. om County was formed from Buncombe in 1838. Laws of North Carolina, 188-39, 

. 12, 18. . 

23 Caldwell County was formed from Burke and Wilkes in 1841. The law provided that 
the territory embraced in the new county should be represented in Congress in the same 
manner as it had been before the county was erected, or until the legislature should make 
other provisions. Laws of North Carolina, 1840-41, Chs. 11, 12. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 184274 


First District. 
Buncombe, Burke, Caldwell, Cherokee, Cleveland, Haywood, Hen- 
derson, McDowell,?5 Macon, Rutherford, and Yancey. 


Seconp District. 
Cabarrus, Catawba,?® Davie, Gaston,?7 Iredell, Lincoln, Mecklen- 
burg, and Rowan. 


Turep District. 
Ashe, Caswell, Rockingham, Stokes, Surry, and Wilkes. 


Fourts District. 
Anson, Davidson, Guilford, Montgomery, Randolph, Richmond, 
Stanly, and Union.?8§ 


Firtx District. 
Chatham, Cumberland, Johnston, Moore, Wake, and Wayne. 


Srxtu District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Duplin, Jones, Lenoir, New Hanover, 
Onslow, Robeson, and Sampson. 


Seventu District. 
Franklin, Granville, Halifax, Person, Orange, and Warren. 


Eientu District. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Edgecombe, Greene, Hyde, Nash, Pitt, 
Tyrrell, Washington. 


Ninta District. 
Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, Martin, North- 
ampton, Pasquotank, and Perquimans. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 184729 


First District. 
Buncombe, Burke, Caldwell, Cherokee, Cleveland, Haywood, Hen- 
derson, Jackson,?® McDowell, Macon, Madison,*! Rutherford, 
Watauga,*? and Yancey. 


24 Laws of the State of North Carolina, 1842-43, Ch. 24. 

25 McDowell County was formed from Rutherford and Burke in 1842. Laws of North Caro- 
lina, 1842-43, Chs. 10, 11. 

26 Catawba County was formed from Lincoln in 1842. Laws of North Carolina, 1842-43, 
Chs. 8, 9. 

27 Gaston County was formed from Lincoln in 1846. Laws of North Carolina, 1846-47, 
Chs. 24, 25. 

28 Union County was formed from Anson and Mecklenburg in 1842. Laws of North Caro- 
lina, 1842-43, Chs. 12, 13. 

29 Laws of North Carolina, 1846-47, Ch. 21. 

30 Jackson County was formed from Haywood and Macon in 1851. Laws of North Carolina, 
1850-1851, Chs. 38, 39. 

31 Madison County was formed from Buncombe and Yancey in 1851. Laws of North Caro- 
lina, 1850-51, Chs. 36, 37. 

32 Watauga County was formed from Ashe, Wilkes, Caldwell, and Yancey in 1849. This 
law provided that the territory embraced in the new county should be represented in Congress 
in the same manner as it had been before the county was erected, or until the legislature 
should make other provisions. Laws of North Carolina, 1848-49, Chs. 25, 26. 
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Seconp District. 
Ashe, Alexander,?? Catawba, Davie, Iredell, Rowan, Surry, Wilkes, 
and Yadkin.*4 
Turrp District. 
Anson, Cabarrus, Gaston, Lincoln, Mecklenburg, Montgomery, Moore, 
Richmond, Stanly, and Union. 


Fovrtu District. 
Davidson, Forsyth,*® Guilford, Randolph, Rockingham, and Stokes. 


Firtu District. 
Alamance,*® Caswell, Chatham, Granville, Person, and Orange. 


Srxtu District. 
Edgecombe, Franklin, Halifax, Johnston, Nash, Wake, and Warren. 


Seventu District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, Duplin, New Hanover, 
Onslow, Robeson, and Sampson. 


E1entu District. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Greene, Hyde, Jones, Lenoir, Pitt, 
Tyrrell, Washington, and Wayne. 


Nintu District. 
Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, Martin, North- 
ampton, Pasquotank, and Perquimans. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 185287 


First District. 
Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Halifax, Hertford, Mar- 
tin, Northampton, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, and Wash- 
ington. 


Sreconp District. 
Beaufort, Carteret, Craven, Edgecombe, Greene, Hyde, Jones, Lenoir, 
Onslow, Pitt, and Wayne. 


Tutrp District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, Duplin, Harnett,?5 New 
Hanover, Richmond, Robeson, and Sampson. 


33 Alexander County was formed from Iredell, Caldwell, and Wilkes in 1847. The law 
provided that the territory embraced in the new county should be represented in Congress in 
the same manner it had been before the county was erected, or until the legislature should 
make other provisions. Laws of North Carolina, 1846-47, Chs. 22, 23. 
on Yadkin County was formed from Surry in 1850. Laws of North Carolina, 1850-51, 

s. 40, 41. 
on Forsyth County was formed from Stokes in 1849. Lawes of North Carolina 1848-49, 

s. 28, 24. 

36 Alamance County was formed from Orange in 1849. Laws of North Carolina, 1848-49, 
Chs. 14, 15. 

387 Laws of North Carolina, 1853, Ch. 21. 
oan. Harnett County was formed from Cumberland in 1855. Laws of North Carolina, 1854-55, 

s. 8, 9. 
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Fourtx District. 
Franklin, Granville, Johnston, Nash, Orange, Wake, Warren, and 


Wilson.?® 
Firtu District. 
Alamance, Caswell, Chatham, Guilford, Montgomery, Moore, Person, 
and Randolph. 


Srxtu District. 
Alexander, Alleghany,*® Ashe, Davidson, Davie, Forsyth, Iredell, 
Rockingham, Stokes, Surry, and Yadkin. 


Seventu Disrricr. 
Anson, Cabarrus, Catawba, Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, Mecklenburg, 
Rowan, Stanly, and Union. 


E1ienta District. 
Buncombe, Burke, Caldwell, Cherokee, Clay,4! Haywood, Henderson, 
Jackson, McDowell, Macon, Madison, Mitchell,*? Polk**® Ruther- 
ford, Transylvania,4* Watauga, Wilkes, and Yancey. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 186145 


First District. 
Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Gates, Hertford, Martin, North- 
ampton, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Tyrrell, and Washington. 


Seconp District. 
Beaufort, Edgecombe, Greene, Halifax, Hyde, Lenoir, Pitt, and 
Wilson. 


Tarrp District. 
Carteret, Craven, Duplin, Johnston, Jones, Onslow, Sampson, and 


Wayne. 
Fourtn District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, Harneti, New Hanover, 
Richmond, and Robeson. 


Firtx District. 
Franklin, Granville, Nash, Orange, Wake, and Warren. 


89 Wilson County was formed from Edgecombe, Nash, Johnston, and Wayne in 1855. The 
law provided that the territory embraced in the new county should be represented in Con- 
gress in the same manner as it had been before the new county was erected, or until the 
legislature should make other provisions. Laws of North Carolina, 1854-55, Chs. 12, 13. 

40 Alleghany County was formed from Ashe in 1859. It remained in same district. Laws 
of North Carolina, 1858-59, Chs. 3, 4. 
oan Clay County was formed from Cherokee in 1861. Laws of North Carolina, 1860-61, 

s. 6, 7, 

42 Mitchell County was formed from Watauga, Caldwell, Burke, and McDowell in 1861. 
Laws of North Carolina, 1860-61, Chs. 8, 9. 

43 Polk County was formed from Rutherford and Henderson in 1855. It remained in 
same congressional district. Laws of North Carolina, 1854-55, Chs. 10, 11. 

44 Transylvania County was formed from Henderson and Jackson counties in 1861. Laws 
of North Carolina, 1860-61, Chs. 10, 11. 

45 Laws of North Carolina, 1860-61, Second Extra Session, 1861, Ch. 3. 
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Srxta District. 
Alamance, Caswell, Forsyth, Guilford, Person, Rockingham, and 
Stokes. 


Seventu District. 
Anson, Chatham, Davidson, Montgomery, Moore, Randolph, and 
Stanly. 
E1ent District. 
Cabarrus, Catawba, Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, Mecklenburg, Rowan, 
and Union. 


Nintu Disrricr. 
Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Burke, Caldwell, Davie, Iredell, Surry, 
Wilkes, and Yadkin. 


Tentu District. 
Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, Mc- 
Dowell, Macon, Madison, Mitchell, Polk, Rutherford, Transyl- 
vania, Watauga, and Yancey. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 186546 


First District. 

Beaufort, Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Dare,*? Gates, Hali- 
fax, Hertford, Hyde, Martin, Northampton, Pasquotank, Per- 
quimans, Tyrrell, and Washington. 

Seconp District. 

Carteret, Craven, Duplin, Edgecombe, Greene, Jones, Lenoir, New 

Hanover, Onslow, Pitt, Wayne, and Wilson. 


Turrp District. 
Anson, Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, Harnett, Mont- 
gomery, Moore, Richmond, Robeson, Sampson, and Stanly. 


Fovurtnu District. 
Chatham, Franklin, Granville, Johnston, Nash, Orange, Wake, and 
Warren. 
Firtx District. 
Alamance, Caswell, Davidson, Forsyth, Guilford, Person, Randolph, 
Rockingham, Stokes, and Surry. 


Sixtu District. 
Alexander, Cabarrus, Catawba, Davie, Gaston, Iredell, Lincoln, Meck- 
lenburg, Rowan, Union, Wilkes, and Yadkin. 


46 Ordinances passed by the North Carolina State Convention, Session 1865-66, Ch. 4. 

47 Dare County was formed from Currituck, Tyrrell, and Hyde in 1870. It was not al- 
lowed +. < =e until the next congressional apportionment. Laws of North Carolina, 
1869-70, e 
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Seventu District. 

Alleghany, Ashe, Buncombe, Burke, Caldwell, Cherokee, Clay, Cleve 
land, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, McDowell, Macon, Madison, 
Mitchell, Polk, Rutherford, Swain,#® Transylvania, Watauga, and 
Yancey. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICT IN 187249 


First District. 

Beaufort, Bertie, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Gates, Hert- 
ford, Hyde, Martin, Pamlico, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Pitt, Tyr- 
rell, and Washington. 

Seconp District. 

Craven, Edgecombe, Greene, Halifax, Jones, Lenoir, Northampton, 

Vance,®® Warren, Wayne, and Wilson. 


Turrp District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Carteret, Columbus, Cumberland, Duplin, Har- 
nett, Moore, New Hanover, Onslow, Pender,®! and Sampson. 


Fovurtn District. 
Chatham, Durham,®? Franklin, Granville, Johnston, Nash, Orange, 
and Wake. 


Firtx District. 
Alamance, Caswell, Davidson, Guilford, Person, Randolph, Rocking- 
ham, and Stokes. 


Stxta District. 
Anson, Cabarrus, Catawba, Gaston, Lincoln, Mecklenburg, Mont- 
gomery, Richmond, Robeson, Stanly, and Union. 


Seventy District. 
Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Davie, Forsyth, Iredell, Surry, Watauga, 
Wilkes, Rowan, and Yadkin. 


E1entn District. 
Buncombe, Burke, Caldwell, Cherokee, Clay, Cleveland, Graham, 
Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, McDowell, Macon, Madison, 
Mitchell, Polk, Rutherford, Swain, Transylvania, and Yancey. 


48 Swain County was formed from Jackson and Macon in 1871. Laws of North Carolina, 
1870-71, Chs. 94, 181. 

49 Laws of North Carolina, 1871-72, Ch. 171. This law was reénacted in an act to regulate 
elections in 1876. Laws of North Carolina, 1876-77, Ch. 275. 

59 Vance County was formed from Granville, Warren, and Franklin in 1881. The law 
provided for the same congressional representation until new districts were established. 
Laws of North Carolina, 1881, Ch. 113. 

51 Pender County was formed from New Hanover in 1875. Laws of North Carolina, 
1874-75, Chs. 91, 136. 

52 Durham County was formed from Wake and Orange in 1881. Laws of North Carolina, 
1881, Ch. 138. 
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CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 188358 


First District. 

Beaufort, Camden, Carteret, Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Gates, Hert- 
ford, Hyde, Martin, Pamlico, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Pitt, 
Tyrrell, and Washington. 

Sreconp District. 

Bertie, Craven, Edgecombe, Greene, Halifax, Jones, Lenoir, North- 

ampton, Vance, Warren, and Wilson. 


Turrp District. 
Bladen, Cumberland, Duplin, Harnett, Moore, Onslow, Pender, 
Sampson, and Wayne. 


Fourtns Disrrict. 
Alamance, Chatham, Durham, Franklin, Johnston, Nash, Orange, 


and Wake. 


Firrn District. 
Caswell, Forsyth, Granville, Guilford, Person, Rockingham, Stokes, 
and Surry. 
Srxta District. 
Anson, Brunswick, Cabarrus, Columbus, Mecklenburg, New Hanover, 
Richmond, Robeson, Stanly, and Union. 


Seventu District. 
Catawba, Davidson, Davie, Iredell, Montgomery, Randolph, Rowan, 
and Yadkin. 


Eientu District. 
Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Burke, Caldwell, Cleveland, Gaston, 
Lincoln, Watauga, and Wilkes. 


Nintu District. 
Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, 
McDowell, Macon, Madison, Mitchell, Polk, Rutherford, Swain, 
Transylvania, and Yancey. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 189154 


First District. 

Beaufort, Camden, Carteret, Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Gates, Hert- 
ford, Hyde, Martin, Pamlico, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Pitt, 
Tyrrell, and Washington. 

Seconp District. 

Bertie, Edgecombe, Greene, Halifax, Lenoir, Northampton, Warren, 

Wayne, and Wilson. 


53 Laws of North Carolina, 1883, Ch. 226. 
54 Laws of North Carolina, 1891, Chs. 398, 573. 
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Tuarrp District. 
Bladen, Craven, Cumberland, Duplin, Harnett, Jones, Moore, Ons- 
low, and Sampson. 
Fourtnu District. 
Chatham, Franklin, Johnston, Nash, Randolph,®® Vance,5® and 
Wake. 
Firtx District. 
Alamance, Caswell, Durham,5? Granville, Guilford, Orange,®* Per- 
son, Rockingham, and Stokes. 
Srxtx District. 
Anson, Brunswick, Columbus, Mecklenburg, New Hanover, Pender, 
Richmond, Robeson, Scotland,5® and Union, 
Seventy District. 
Cabarrus, Catawba, Davidson, Davie, Iredell, Lincoln, Montgomery, 
Rowan, Stanly, and Yadkin. 
Eientu District. 
Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Burke, Caldwell, Cleveland, Forsyth, 
Gaston, Mitchell,5® Surry, Watauga, and Wilkes. 
Nintu District. 
Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, 
McDowell, Macon, Madison, Mitchell,5® Polk, Rutherford, Swain, 
Transylvania, and Yancey 


. 
v 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 19016° 


First District. 
Beaufort, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Gates, Hertford, Hyde, 
Martin, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Pitt, Tyrrell, and Washington. 
Seconp District. 
Bertie, Edgecombe, Greene, Halifax, Lenoir, Northampton, Warren, 
and Wilson. 
Turrp District. 
Carteret, Craven, Duplin, Jones, Onslow, Pamlico, Pender, Sampson, 
and Wayne. 
Fovurtn Disrrict. 
Chatham, Franklin, Johnston, Lee,*1 Nash, Vance, and Wake. 





55 Randolph was listed in the Fifth District in Ch. 398, and in the Fourth in Ch. 573. 
Laws of North Carolina, 1891. 

56 Vance was listed in the Second District in Ch. 398, and in the Fourth District in Ch. 
573. Laws of North Carolina, 1891. 

57 Durham and Orange were listed in the Fourth District in Ch. 398, and in the Fifth 
in Ch. 573. Laws of North Carolina, 1891. 

58 Scotland County was formed from Richmond in 1899, and remained in the same con- 
gressional district. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1899, Ch. 127. 

59 In 1895 Mitchell County was transferred from the Eighth to the Ninth Congressional 
District. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1895, Ch. 99. 

60 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1901, Chs. 89, 441. 

61 Lee County was formed from Chatham and Moore in 1907, and remained in the same 
congressional districts. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1907, Ch. 624. 
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Firtn District. 
Alamance, Caswell, Durham, Forsyth, Granville, Guilford, Orange, 
Person, Rockingham, Stokes, and Surry.®? 


Srxra District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, Harnett, New Hanover, 
and Robeson. 
Seventu Districr. 
Anson, Davidson, Davie, Lee,** Montgomery, Moore, Randolph, Rich- 
mond, Scotland, Union, and Yadkin. 


Erenta District. 
Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Cabarrus, Caldwell, Iredell, Rowan, 
Stanly, Surry,®? Watauga, and Wilkes. 


Nintu District. 
Burke, Catawba, Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, Madison, Mecklenburg, 
Mitchell, and Yancey. 


Tenta District. 
Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, 
McDowell, Macon, Polk, Rutherford, Swain, and Transylvania. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 191164 


First District. 
Beaufort, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Gates, Hertford, Hyde, 
Martin, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Pitt, Tyrrell, and Washington. 


Seconp District. 
Bertie, Edgecombe, Greene, Halifax, Lenoir, Northampton, Warren, 
and Wilson. 


Turrp District. 
Carteret, Craven, Duplin, Jones, Onslow, Pamlico, Pender, Sampson, 
and Wayne. 


Fourta District. 
Chatham, Franklin, Johnston, Nash, Vance, and Wake. 


Firta District. 
Alamance, Caswell, Durham, Forsyth, Granville, Guilford, Orange, 
Person, Rockingham, Stokes, and Surry. 


Stxta District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, Harnett, New Hanover, 
and Robeson. 


62In 1907 Surry was taken from the Eighth Congressional District and placed in the 
Fifth District. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1907, Ch. 834. 

63 Lee County was formed from Chatham and Moore in 1907, and the territory remained 
in the same congressional districts. Public Laws of North Carolina, 1907, Ch. 834. 


64 Public Laws of North Carolina, 1911, Ch. 97. 
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Seventu District. 
Anson, Davidson, Davie, Hoke, Lee, Montgomery, Moore, Randolph, 
Richmond, Scotland, Union, Wilkes, and Yadkin. 
Eientu District. 
Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Cabarrus, Caldwell, Iredell, Rowan, and 
Watauga. 


Ninta District. 
Avery, Burke, Catawba, Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, Madison, Meck- 


lenburg, Mitchell, and Yancey. 
Tentu District. 
Buncombe, Cherokee, Clay, Graham, Haywood, Henderson, Jackson, 
McDowell, Macon, Polk, Rutherford, Swain, and Transylvania. 


CONGRESSIONAL DISTRICTS IN 193165 


First District. 
Beaufort, Camden, Chowan, Currituck, Dare, Gates, Hertford, Hyde, 
Martin, Pasquotank, Perquimans, Pitt, Tyrrell, and Washington. 
Seconp District. 
Bertie, Edgecombe, Greene, Halifax, Lenoir, Northampton, Warren, 
and Wilson. 
Tuirp District. 
Carteret, Craven, Duplin, Jones, Onslow, Pamlico, Pender, Sampson, 
and Wayne. 
Fourtn District. 
Chatham, Franklin, Johnston, Nash, Randolph, Wake, and Vance. 


Firrx District. 
Caswell, Forsyth, Granville, Person, Rockingham, Stokes, and Surry. 


Srxtua District. 
Alamance, Durham, Guilford, and Orange. 


Seventy District. 
Bladen, Brunswick, Columbus, Cumberland, Harnett, New Hanover, 
and Robeson. 


Erenutu District. 
Anson, Davidson, Davie, Hoke, Lee, Montgomery, Moore, Richmond, 
Scotland, Union, Wilkes, and Yadkin. 
Nintu District. 
Alexander, Alleghany, Ashe, Cabarrus, Caldwell, Iredell, Rowan, 
Stanly, and Watauga. 


65 Laws of North Carolina, 1931, Ch. 216. 
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Tenta District. 
Avery, Burke, Catawba, Cleveland, Gaston, Lincoln, Madison, Meck- 
lenburg, Mitchell, and Yancey. 
Eveventu District. 
Buncombe, Clay, Cherokee, Graham, Henderson, Haywood, Jackson, 
McDowell, Macon, Polk, Rutherford, Swain, and Transylvania. 
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NORTH CAROLINA BIBLIOGRAPHY, 1933-34" 


By Mary Liypsay THornTon 


Bibliography 


Dvuxe University Lisrary. A checklist of United States newspapers 
(and weeklies before 1900) in the General Library, compiled by 
Mary Westcott and Allene Ramage. Durham, Duke University 
Press, 1934. v. 3, Michigan-New York. $1.00 a volume. 

Leavitt, Strurets Etteno anp Garcra-Prapa, Cartos. A tentative 
bibliography of Colombian literature. Cambridge, Mass., Har- 
vard University, 1934. 91 p. $1.00. 


Religion 


Apams, James McKee. Biblical backgrounds. Nashville, Tenn., 
Baptist Sunday School Board, 1934. 428 p..il. $3.75. 

Poreat, Epwin McNemt, Jr. Jesus and the liberal mind. Phila- 
delphia, Judson Press, c. 1934. 237 p. $1.00. 


Ranxin, Samvet M. History of Buffalo Presbyterian Church and her 
people, Greensboro, N. C. [Greensboro, J. J. Stone & Co., 1934.] 
230 p. il. $2.50. 

Tross, JosepH Samvet Natuaniet. This thing called religion. Char- 
lotte, N. C., 1934. 132 p. 


Sociology 


Cuapspourn, JAMES Harmon. Lynching and the law. Chapel Hill, 
University of North Carolina Press, 1933. 221 p. $2.00. 


Cueexk, Roma Sawyer. The pardoning power of the governor of North 
Carolina, with an additional chapter on parole under legislative 
authority. [Durham, N. C.? Author? 1932.] 188 p. Apply. 


Coven, Witt1am Terry, ed. Culture in the South. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, 1934. 711 p. il. $4.00. 


Groves, Ernest Rutuerrorp. The American family. Chicago, IIL, 
J. B. Lippincott Co. [c. 1934]. 500 p. $3.00. 
Groves, Ernest Rutuerrorp and Brooxs, Lez Marsnatt, ed. Read- 
ings in the family. Chicago, IIl., J. B. Lippincott Co. [¢. 1934]. 
526 p. $3.50. 
1 Books dealing with North Carolina or by North Carolinians published during the period 


between December 1, 1933, and December 1, 1934. This bibliography was presented at the 
1934 meeting of the State Literary and Historical Association of North Carolina. 
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Gustin, Marcaret and Hayes, Marcarer Louise. Activities in the 
public school. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 
1934, 290 p. il. $2.00. 

Kitcn1n, Tuurman D. The doctor and citizenship. Boston, Mass., 
Christopher Publishing House, 1934. 89 p. $1.50. 

Miter, Justin. Illustrative cases on criminal law. St. Paul, Minn., 
West Publishing Co., 1934. 310 p. $3.00. 

Nosrtz, Marcus Cicero Sternens, Jr. The socialized motive. Rock- 
ville Centre, N. Y., Acorn Publishing Co. [c. 1934]. 138 p. $2.00. 

Strayer, Groree Drayton, Jr. Centralizing tendencies in the admin- 
istration of public education; a study of legislation for schools in 
North Carolina, Maryland, and New York since 1900. New York, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. (Contributions to 
education No. 618.) 129 p. $1.50. 


Science 


Catper, Royatt M. Essentials of hospital practice, a guide for stu- 
dents and internes, with a section on surgical methods by C. E. 
Gardner, Jr. Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1934. 278 
p. diagrs. $2.75. 

Coxer, Wiitt1aAM CuamsBers and Totten, Henry Rotanp. Trees of the 
southeastern states. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1934. 399 p. il. $2.00. 

Garrison, Kart C. Psychology of adolescence. New York, Prentice- 
Hall, 1934. 377 p. $3.00. 

Green, Mrs. Cuartorre (Hirton). Birds of the South; permanent 
and winter birds commonly found in gardens, fields, and woods. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press [c. 1933]. 277 p. 
il. $1.50. 

Hicxerson, Tuomas Ferrx. Structural frameworks; a new method of 
analysis, with tables. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina 
Press, 1934. 147 p. $2.00. 

Ivey, Grorcre Franxs. The physical properties of lumber. Hickory, 
N. C., Southern Publishing Co. [c. 1934]. 263 p. il. $1.50. 
Jorpan, Stroup and Lanewmt, Katuryn E. Chocolate evaluation. 
New York, Applied Sugar Laboratories ((109 Wall St.), 1934. 

231 p. il. $3.00. 
Art 


Suaw, Rurn Faison. Finger painting; a perfect medium for self- 
expression. Boston, Mass., Little Brown & Co., 1934. 232 p. il. 


$2.50. 
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Poetry 


Bsérxman, Epwin Aveust. The wings of Azrael. [Biltmore, N. C. 
Gollifox Press, c. 1934.] 21 p. $2.00. 

Crupup, Jostan. The temple and other essays in verse. [New Or- 
leans, La., Dameron-Pierson Co., c. 1934]. 96 p. il. 

CusuMaAN, Resecca. Swing your mountain gal; sketches of life in the 
southern highlands. Boston, Mass., Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 150 
p- il. $2.50. 

Durpen, Cuauncey Wrient. The epic of Jesus. New York, Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co. [¢. 1934]. 187 p. $1.50. 

Hearuertey, Erskine X. Salamagundi; rhyme-or-nots. [ Reidsville, 
N.C., The Author.] ¢. 1934. 46p. $1.00. Paper. 

Hernzertine, Mrs. Saran Anperson. The pines of Rockingham and 
other poems. Boomer, N. C., Pearson Printing Co., 1934. 44 p. 
Paper. 

Hernzertinc, Mrs. Saran Anperson. Songs of Iredell. Statesville, 
Brady, pr., 1934. 46 p. Paper. 

Kuerret, Pracip, Farner. From the Hid battlements. Caldwell, 
Idaho, Caxton, pr., 1934. 238 p. $2.00. 

Stamey, Enocu Larayette. The corridor of life, and other poems. 
Nashville, Tenn., Methodist Publishing House for the Author 
[c. 1933]. 126 p. The Author, Box 29, Greensboro, N.C. $1.00. 


Fiction 

Apernetuy, ArtHur Tatmace. A royal southern family; a_bio- 
graphical novel of facts. [Nashville] Parthenon Press for the Au- 
thor [c. 1934]. 144 p. il. $1.00. 

Batpwin, Sern. Alas Lucinda! London, England, Denis Arthur 
[1932]. 300p. 7s. 6d. 

Burt, Mrs. Katuartne Newry. This woman and this man. New 
York, Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1934. 301 p. $2.00. 

Crepie, Exuis. Down, down the mountain. New York, Thomas Nel- 
son and Sons, 1934. [43] p. il. $2.00. Juvenile. 

Fowter, Keirn. All the skeletons in all the closets. New York, 
Macaulay Co., 1934. 312 p. $2.50. 

Hannum, Mrs. Arperta Pierson. The hills step lightly. New York, 
W. Morrow & Co., 1934. 280 p. $2.50, 

Herron, Roy. Their own day. London, England, Cassell, 1934. 315 p. 
7s. 6d, 

Mitten, Mrs. Heten (Torrrne). Blue marigolds. Philadelphia, 
Penn Publishing Co. [c. 1934]. 310 p. $2.00. 
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Parrisu, George Dittwyn. Hung for a song. New York, Farrar 
and Rinehart, 1934. 279 p. $2.50. 

Suretps, James M. Just plain larnin’. New York, Coward-McCann, 
1934. 344 p. $2.00. 

Sims, Mrs. Martan. Morning star. Philadelphia, Lippincott 
[e. 1934]. 320 p. $2.00. 


Literature Other Than Fiction and Poetry 


Apams, Nicnortson Barney. Brief Spanish review grammar and com- 
position. New York, H. Holt and Co. [e. 1933]. 138 p. $1.12. 

Apams, Nicnotson Barney and Sroupemire, Stertinc Avusrey, ed. 
Selections from Ramon Perez de Ayala. New York, W. W. Nor- 
ton and Co., 1934. (Norton Spanish series. v.4.) 239 p. $1.75. 

Brapsuaw, Micuart and Stewart, Watter Power. A goodly com- 
pany. New York, American Book Co., 1934. 300 p. $2.00. 


Briees, Tuomas Henry, ed. English literature. Boston, Mass., 
Houghton Mifflin, 1934. 782 p. il. $2.12. 

Goupes, CLarence Lovis Frank and Baum, Pavitt Franx.iy, ed. 
Letters of William Michael Rossetti; concerning Whitman, Blake, 
and Shelley, to Anne Gilchrist and her son Herbert Gilchrist .. . 
Durham, N. C., Duke University Press, 1934. 201 p. $2.50. 

[Hyman, Mary Watson, ed.] The find out book. Chapel Hill, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press [1934]. 2v. $1.00 a volume. 
Juvenile. 

Keiser, Atsert. The Indian in American literature. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1934. 312 p. $3.00. 

Setpen, Samvet. A player’s handbook; the theory and practice of 
acting. New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1934. 263 p. il. $2.75. 


Smirn, Appison Gerry. Ten plays from O. Henry. New York, Sam- 
uel French, 1934. 170 p. $1.50. 

Taytor, Grorce Corrtn. Milton’s use of Du Bartas. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1934. 129 p. $2.00. 


Votimer, Lvuta. Moonshine and honeysuckle; a play in three acts. 
New York, Samuel French, c. 1934. 99 p. $.50. Paper. 


Genealogy 


Ackien, Mrs. JEANNETTE (TrLLotson), comp. Tennessee records. . . 
Nashville, Tenn., Cullom & Ghertner Co., 1923. 2 v. il. $15.00. 
Included on account of its usefulness as a genealogical source book 
for North Carolina as well as Tennessee. 
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Hartiez, Witt1am Curry. Kinfolks. New Orleans, Searey & Pfaff, 
Itd., 1934. v. 1-3, il. $10.00 for the complete work. v. 1 only has 
been published. 


Moon, Anna Mary. Sketches of the Shelby, McDowell, Deaderick, 
Anderson families. [Chattanooga, Tenn., c. 1933.] 150 p. il. 
$5.00. 


History and Travel 


Lerter, Hvuen Tatmace, ed. North Carolina history, told by con- 
temporaries. Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press 
[c. 1934]. 454 p. $3.50. 


Marks, Satire B. and Hyman, Mary H. The geography of North 
Carolina. (In Barrows, Harlan H. Geography. v. 4. New 
York, Newark, Silver, Burdett & Co. [c. 1933]. $1.44. 


Mooney, James and Oxsrecuts, Frans M. The Swimmer manuscript, 
Cherokee sacred formulas and medicinal prescriptions. Washing- 
ton, D. C., U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 1932. (Smithsonian In- 
stitution, Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 99.) 319 p. 
il. $50. Paper. 


Pickens, Rosert S. Storm clouds over Asia. New York, Funk & 
Wagnalls, 1934. 251 p. $1.50. 


Suank ie, Georce Earuie. State names, flags, seals, songs, birds, flow- 
ers, and other symbols. New York, The H. W. Wilson Co., 1934. 
512 p. il. $2.80. 


Suanks, Henry Tuomas. The secession movement in Virginia, 1847- 
1861. Richmond, Va., Garrett & Massie [c. 1934]. 307 p. maps. 
$3.00. 


Biography 


Drxon, Tuomas. A dreamer in Portugal; the story of Bernarr Mac- 
fadden’s mission to continental Europe. New York, Covici, 
Friede, 1934. 259 p. il. $2.50. 


Graves, Ratpn Henry. The triumph of an idea; the story of Henry 
Ford. Garden City, N. Y., Doubleday-Page, 1934. 184 p. il. 
$1.00. 


Harrineton, Mitprep (Mrs. Mitprep Harrineton Lyncn). My own 
story; as told to Mildred Harrington by Marie Dressler. Boston, 
Mass., Little, Brown, 1934. 298 p. il. $2.50. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


UNIONISM AND RECONSTRUCTION IN TENNESSEE, 1860-1869. By James Welch 
Patton. (The University of North Carolina Press. 1934. Pp. 267.) 


The history of Tennessee during the period of the Civil War 
and Reconstruction differed in a number of significant respects 
from that of other Southern states, yet this history has not been 
the subject of careful and detailed monographic treatment. Mr. 
Patton’s volume does much to remedy this situation. Its first 
three chapters, dealing largely with “Secession,” Andrew John- 
son’s military governorship, and Unionism in East Tennessee 
during wartime, sketch briefly the background necessary for an 
understanding of the so-called Reconstruction period. This 
period, which began with the reéstablishment of civil government 
in 1865 and ended with the return of the ex-Confederates to 
power in 1869, is the subject of the major part of the book. It 
was a period during which the State was controlled, not by car- 
petbaggers and Negroes, but by a minority of its own white citi- 
zenry, the Radical faction of the Unionists. The dominant figure 
in this group was the notorious Parson William G. Brownlow, 
who served as governor of the State during most of this period. 
It is largely in Brownlow’s administrations, and almost wholly as 
regards their political aspects, that Mr. Patton is interested, and 
it is here that he has made his most worthwhile contributions. 
On the basis of an examination of an imposing list of sources, 
and with the use of many quotations from newspapers, he has 
presented a detailed narrative of the events of these tumultuous 
years. He has not concerned himself greatly with an attempt 
to explain the fundamental forces which dictated those events. 
As for Brownlow, the author’s opinion is that he “was guided 
throughout his gubernatorial career by a determined and un- 
remitting desire to restore the State as speedily as possible to its 
former position in the Union.” It is difficult to discover the mo- 
tives which determine the actions of men, but it is the review- 
er’s opinion that Brownlow’s policy was the result of his desire 
to keep control of the State for the selfish purposes of the Radical 
minority of which he was the leader. Brownlow’s advocacy of 
Negro suffrage, for example, seems not to have been an attempt 
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to “reconcile the State with the Federal government,” but, as the 
governor himself explained, to secure “sixty or seventy thousand 
votes to kick the beam to weigh down the balance against re- 
bellion.” Votes were needed to insure victory for the Radicals in 
the election of 1867. The Negro was enfranchised, but the six- 
teenth section of the enfranchisement act specifically denied to 
him the right to hold office. This Mr. Patton neglected to mention. 
The reviewer agrees with the conclusion that Brownlow’s policy 
“still saved the State from the disasters of congressional military 
reconstruction that other Southern states experienced.” It is to 
be regretted that the author has underestimated the influence of 
the firing upon Fort Sumter in weakening Union sentiment in 
Tennessee; that he did not present a clearer analysis of the divi- 
sion of the Unionists into Radical and Conservative factions; 
that he postponed discussion of Tennessee’s ratification of the 
Fourteenth Amendment and the readmission of her Senators and 
Representatives to Congress until after he had described such 
later developments as the enfranchisement of the Negro and the 
activities of the Ku Klux Klan; that he gave so little attention 
to Radical policies as they affected the State debt; that he devoted 
only one brief paragraph to the election of 1869 by which Radical 
control of the State was ended; and that he so limited his field of 
study as to exclude adequate discussion of social and economic 
developments. Mr. Patton has made a valuable contribution to 
the history of Tennessee; but much still remains to be done be- 
fore a definitive and well-rounded account of the period of the 
Civil War and Reconstruction can be written. 
PHILIP M. HAMER. 
UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE. 





R. E. Lee: A BiograpHy. By Douglas Southall Freeman. (New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1934. Two volumes. Pp. xviii, 647, 621. $7.50.) 


This biography of Robert E. Lee, at once charming and defini- 
tive, introduces the reader to this simple, yet complex character, 
through a door at which few have come to the study of the man 
and his work. We have here a full, well-balanced, and accurate 
account of the great Southern leader from the time “A Carriage 
Goes to Alexandria” until “The Pattern of a Life” had been in- 
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delibly graven upon the pages of American history. There have 
been many “lives” of Lee, but this is the first “Life” of Lee. It 
is both final and conclusive. The first two volumes, now pub- 
lished, carry the story to that afternoon in the forest, in May of 
1863, when fate intervened and Lee lost his right arm—Stone- 
wall Jackson. Two additional volumes will complete the nar- 
rative. 

The account of Lee’s career from birth until his resignation in 
April, 1861, is almost entirely new and requires as much space 
as is taken by most previous complete biographies. It is based, 
largely, on hitherto unknown or unused Lee letters of the period. 
By skillful quotation a background is etched, a code formulated, 
and a character formed that make possible a clear understanding 
of why, at the crisis of his life, Lee decided as he did. Against 
the background of his inheritance and way of thought and living, 
he could not have done otherwise. 

The Lee ancestry and traditions, life at West Point, marriage, 
early service as an engineer officer, and Lee’s participation in 
the Mexican War are all told in detail and with a wealth of 
anecdcte and personal characterization. Then follow the period 
as superintendent at West Point, the years in Texas as a cavalry 
officer, and Lee’s part in the capture of John Brown. It was all 
a mixture both of swords and roses and of mud and rain and dis- 
appointment. 

The account of the advances made to Lee by Scott and Blair 
and of his resignation are narrated in a temperate and factual 
manner. There are no imagined sentimental passages, no his- 
trionic speculations. Lee emerges from the ordeal not a sainted 
hero, but as a man who had made a difficult decision, who had 
done his duty as he saw it. His position in the spring of 1861 
was one of peculiar prominence. He was of distinguished lin- 
eage and connections; he had displayed an unusual ability in 
Mexico and afterwards; he was certain to be chosen for further 
distinction in the impending conflict. He put all this back of 
him when he resigned his commission in the United States Army. 
Whatever the consequences, he was going to stick by his people, 
even if he thought them in the wrong. He was not influenced 
by political dogmas. He felt his first duty to be to his family as 
epitomized in Virginia; the nation was second. The one was an 
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ever-present reality; the other an impersonal political abstrac- 
tion. Lee deliberately sacrificed certain and assured material 
reward for spiritual satisfaction. The sorry story of politics, 
rain and failure in the mountains of western Virginia completes 
the first volume. 

The second volume is devoted, almost entirely, to Lee, the Con- 
federate general. The coming of Jefferson Davis to Richmond, 
the attitude of Joseph E. Johnston in matters of rank and com- 
mand, the conflict of authority in the Richmond government, and 
the taking over of the Virginia forces by the Confederacy all 
created difficulties. Lee’s lack of success in the mountains of 
western Virginia had seemed to stamp him as a failure. His 
commands were more or less nominal; he was tolerated at head- 
quarters because Davis did not know what to do with him. 

Then, like a flash, came the accidental wounding of Johnston 
and Lee’s appointment to the command. From this point the 
story falls into the historical grooves worn deep by countless 
writers who have studied Lee’s career and attempted to appraise 
his leadership. The account of the campaigns and battles are 
told in careful detail. Disputed or controversial points are 
judicially considered in the light of all the available evidence. 
Jackson’s delay in coming to Lee’s aid in the last days of June, 
1862, is carefully considered, with the conclusion that no “posi- 
tive, incontrovertible” reasons can be given (II, 582). We have 
always believed that Jackson’s delay was due, primarily, to a 
temporary failure of Jackson as a human machine. After over 
three months of active and intensive campaigning under great 
stress and responsibility, he had hurried to Lee’s aid and was 
without sleep and without rest. Only his indomitable spirit kept 
him on his feet. As his troops approached the battlefield, Jack- 
son’s mental machine temporarily stopped; he had run down; 
the twenty-four hours required to restart the human mechanism 
represent the measure of Jackson’s delay. 

The subsequent failure of Lee to convert his victory into great- 
er success, and perhaps to crush McClellan’s army, was due to 
the lack of adequate maps, to “amateurish and incompetent staff 
work,” to “the faulty employment of the cavalry,” to “the poor 
use made of the Confederate artillery,” and, finally, to Lee’s too 
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great reliance on subordinates, “some of whom failed to measure 
up either to their responsibilities or to their opportunities” 
(II, 232-39). Finally, during the Seven Days, Lee “showed no 
genius” for those superior tactical dispositions that were such a 
conspicuous element in some of his later successes. “The already 
terrible footmen of the Army of Northern Virginia showed their 
superiority,” but it was not so much so with their chief. Mc- 
Clellan, on his part, handled his troops in an admirable manner, 
after he had overcome the panic into which he had been thrown 
by the suddenness and the fierceness of Lee’s attacks. Lee broke 
McClellan’s grip primarily because of the fundamental sound- 
ness of his strategy, because of the valor of his troops, and 
because of the “singular temperament” of his opponent 
(II, 242-43). 

The campaign brought home to Lee the shortcomings of his 
organization and the limitations on any “grand strategy,” im- 
posed by his resources. “Flank attacks, quick marches to the 
rear, and better tactics [were, in future, to take] the place of 
great designs of destruction.” Lapses from this decision, as in 
the Pennsylvania campaign, were accompanied by failure and 
defeat. Lee realized “that Confederate success depended on 
utilizing the means at hand, without waiting to perfect them in 
competition with an enemy whose resources were so much greater 
than those of the Confederacy .. .” (II, 249). 

By the end of the Maryland campaign “the development of the 
army and the training of its commanders” had reached an ad- 
vanced stage. The army acquired defensive as well as offensive 
ability. The staff and the division commanders had learned 
lessons in codperation and the artillery had improved greatly. 
“Perhaps the greatest development .. . was in Lee him- 
self.” Through all this activity “The never-ending tasks of re- 
organization consumed much time” (II, 413-14, 489). 

In this admirable biography we find two important omissions: 
one, the lack of any discussion of the advantages of interior lines 
enjoyed by the Confederacy and their effect on Lee’s strategy and 
tactics, and, second, the failure to consider the part played by the 
lower South in furnishing Lee with men and materials. Both 
of these omissions, which are common, appear to be the result 
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of Dr. Freeman’s preoccupation with Lee in Virginia rather than 
with Lee and the Confederacy. 

As Lee drove the enemy back from Richmond and himself took 
the offensive he did not formulate any extended strategical plan 
that would relieve Virginia permanently by carrying the war 
into enemy territory. This could have been attempted by means 
of a coérdinated movement with the Confederate troops in Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. Aside from limited resources, the failure 
was perhaps due to the fact that Lee saw the war only as the 
commander of an army in the field and as a Virginian. Until 
McClellan had been driven from Richmond, this attitude was 
the result of desperate necessity. After the Second Bull Run, 
the conception became a matter of policy, so far as Lee was con- 
cerned. Lee did not consider it as his business to formulate a 
plan of grand strategy. This was Davis’s function as Com- 
mander in Chief. Viewed simply from the larger strategical 
angle, it would have seemed worth while for Lee and Davis to 
have made use of the advantage of interior lines by detaching 
Jackson or Longstreet to Kentucky to assist Bragg, rather than 
to have attempted the invasion of Maryland. In any case, no 
attempt was made to codrdinate Lee’s advance with Bragg’s 
movement against Louisville, Kentucky. 

The lower South fulfilled a part in the defense of Virginia that 
is seldom given proper consideration. As proved by the sequel, 
the men and supplies and munitions furnished from this section 
were indispensable. When they were cut off by Sherman’s oper- 
ations in Georgia, the fate of Lee and Virginia was sealed. As 
a partial measure of the value and extent of the support in man- 
power it is interesting to note that over 60 per cent of the organ- 
izations and 80 per cent of the division commanders in Lee’s 
army in the Maryland campaign were from the lower South. 
Because, to many, Robert E. Lee and the Southern Confederacy 
are synonymous, these omissions are unfortunate. Their inclu- 
sion would have aided both in illustrating the magnitude of Lee’s 
task and would have given recognition to those elements in the 
Confederacy from which Lee derived a large measure of his sup- 
port. Likewise, there is practically no discussion of the problems 
of supply of food, men, and munitions. 
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There is a good index and there are many illustrations, some 
of them published for the first time. The maps, large and small, 
scattered through the book are a great help to the reader in fol- 
lowing the narrative. The “Short-Title Index” should not be 
used as a selected bibliography, as there are a number of im- 
portant omissions, notably William Allan, The Army of Northern 
Virginia in 1862, General Maurice’s Robert E. Lee, and Pollard’s 
History. 

This work on Lee and Virginia is the result of painstaking 
research and careful arrangement and composition carried on 
over a period of twenty years. It is a real contribution to Amer- 
ican historical scholarship; a lasting and definitive account of 
the life of one of the greatest soldiers of history. When on that 
April day of 1861, Lee took the train for Richmond, he put be- 
hind him all the material things of life. What the future held 
for him and his loved ones no mortal knew or could guess. “There 
was no questioning, no holding back, no delay. The road from 
Arlington, though lit with glory, led straight to Appomattox. 
But Lee never regretted his action, never even admitted that 
he had made a choice. With the war behind him, with the 
South desolate and disfranchised, and with her sons dead on a 
hundred battlefields, he was to look back with soul unshaken 
and was to say: ‘I did only what my duty demanded. I could 
have taken no other course without dishonor. And if it were 
to be done over again, I should act in precisely the same man- 
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DISLOYALTY IN THE CONFEDERACY. By Georgia Lee Tatum. (Chapel Hill: 

The University of North Carolina Press. 1934. Pp. 176. $2.50.) 

The popular belief that the people of the Southern states were 
united behind the civil and military leaders of the Confederacy 
in the struggle to make the South into an independent republic 
has received another blow at the hands of an industrious stu- 
dent of The Official Records of the Union and Confederate 
Armies. Already such delvers in the behind-the-lines activities 
of Southerners as Professors A. B. Moore, J. G. deR. Hamilton, 
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F. L. Owsley, J. W. Patton, and Ella Lonn have been unkind 
enough to the patriotic faith of Southerners to demonstrate that 
important elements of the Southern white population manifested 
their opposition to the Confederate adventure by organizing 
unpatriotic societies, by refusing to serve in the Confederate 
army, by being overcritical of the Davis government, and by 
resorting to a shrewd sort of pedantry which made States’ 
Rights and the Bill of Rights cloaks for activities which made 
easier the successes of Grant and Sherman. Miss Tatum’s book 
supplements the work of these scholars. By ample quotations 
from the writings of Confederate leaders and investigators, she 
proves that thousands of Southerners were never in sympathy 
with the Confederacy, and that the number of such persons was 
augmented as the trials and hardships of the war increased; 
every Southern state was confronted with the problem of large 
masses of deserters, who were often organized in formidable 
bands and societies designed to promote the cause of the enemy. 

The execution of Miss Tatum’s book, according to the simple 
pattern she has constructed for her use, is done in a clear and 
logical manner. From the disjointed mass of the Official Records 
and from a few other minor sources she has gleaned all the ma- 
terials which fit into her very intelligent definition of disloyalty 
to the Confederacy, has rigidly classified these materials both 
chronologically and according to states, has summarized each 
item clearly and accurately, and then, with full footnotes and 
index, presented her data to the public in a convenient and well- 
printed little book. All the information concerning an unseem- 
ly phase of life in the Confederacy contained in the most ex- 
tensive and most authentic source are set down without apology. 
Scholars looking for facts for realistic appraisals of the Con- 
federacy will be thankful to Miss Tatum. 

But this book, like most books, has its shortcomings. The 
main emphasis in the classification of the excellent data collected 
should have been the significant phases of the disloyalty move- 
ment, with only minor emphasis on the variations in disloyalty 
existing in the states or in other sectional divisions. The first 
chapter synthesizing the opposition to secession should have 
been followed by chapters on such subjects as the causes of dis- 
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loyalty, the economic and social status of the disloyal, the ac- 
tivities of the disloyal groups, and the effects of these activities 
on the Confederate cause as a whole. States in America, even 
in the South during the War for Southern Independence, are 
scarcely more than official entities, certainly not social or national 
entities. Miss Tatum conveys the wrong impression by attempt- 
ing to bound the various phases of disloyalty and patriotism in 
the Confederacy by state lines. Had she classified her materials 
according to a more significant pattern, she would not have 
found it convenient to have neglected the task of interpreting 
what she has collected, a duty which she modestly eschews in 
her preface. The results of diligent and enthusiastic research 
when catalogued and narrated according to a significant plan, 
almost compel the investigator to resort to the perilous but 
necessary task of making interpretations and drawing conclu- 
sions. Miss Tatum should not have deprived her readers of 
these fruits of her industry. Without them the reader finds it 
necessary to go to the trouble of making his own classification 
and conclusions if a clear picture of disloyalty in the Confederacy 
is to be gotten from the author’s mass of facts. 

Nevertheless, this work adds to our knowledge of little em- 
phasized phases of the internal history of the Confederacy. Only 
once, in the case of the convention held in the region near Beau- 
fort, South Carolina, on April 17, 1864 (p. 142), does the pres- 
ent reader catch Miss Tatum in an improper application of her 
definition of disloyalty to the Confederacy. Some of her many 
examples of types of behavior of this character seem nebulous, 
but they are nebulous in the records on which she has relied. She 
could have made more extensive forays outside the Official Rec- 
ords, but doubtless that would have frequently landed her in the 


realm of the apocryphal. FRANCIs B. SIMKINS. 


STaTe TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA. 











HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests 
for early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of 
the State Literary and Historical Association, the North Caro- 
lina Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These pub- 
lications are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates is re- 
quested to send them to A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North 
Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N.C. The supply thus 
accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North Carolina 
history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission at the regular price of $2 per volume, or 50 cents 
per number. 


The thirty-fourth annual session of the State Literary and 
Historical Association was held at the Sir Walter Hotel in Ra- 
leigh, Tuesday and Wednesday, December 4-5, 1934. On Tues- 
day evening, after the invocation by Rev. Theodore Partrick, 
Jr., of Raleigh, President Frank P. Graham of the University 
of North Carolina, president of the Association, delivered the 
presidential address, “Benjamin Franklin and the South,” and 
James Larkin Pearson of Boomer spoke on “The Soul of Poetry” 
and read some of his own poems. President Graham appointed 
J. Fred Rippy, W. T. Polk, and Douglas L. Rights as the com- 
mittee on nominations, and Miss Adelaide L. Fries, John Living- 
stone, and Dr. D. T. Smithwick as the committee on resolutions, 
to report at the Wednesday morning business meeting. A re- 
ception to members and guests of the Association and the North 
Carolina State Art and North Carolina Folk-Lore societies was 
then held. At the Wednesday morning session, papers were pre- 
sented on “North Carolina Bibliography, 1933-34,” by Mary L. 
Thornton, Chapel Hill (read by Mrs. M. L. Skaggs of Chapel 
Hill) ; “Ethnological Arguments in Defense of Slavery,” by W. 
S. Jenkins, Chapel Hill; “North Carolina’s Claim to Whistler’s 
Mother,” by Mrs. Kate R. McDiarmid, North Wilkesboro; and 
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“Some Phases of Loyalism in North Carolina during the Ameri- 
can Revolution,” by R. O. DeMond, Durham. Upon recommen- 
dation of the committee on nominations, whose report was made 
by Douglas L. Rights, the following officers of the Association 
were chosen for the ensuing year: president, J. M. McConnell, 
Davidson; first vice president, Phillips Russell, Chapel Hill; 
second vice president, Mrs. J. H. Anderson, Raleigh; third vice 
president, Mrs. Kate R. McDiarmid, North Wilkesboro; secre- 
tary, A. R. Newsome, Raleigh. The closing session of the As- 
sociation was held in the Hugh Morson auditorium, Wednesday 
evening. Dr. Thomas W. Lingle of Davidson College introduced 
Dr. Douglas S. Freeman of Richmond, who delivered the his- 
torical address, “General Lee’s Associations with North Caro- 
lina.” Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus then announced the May- 
flower Cup award for 1934 and presented a replica to the winner, 
Prof. Erich W. Zimmermann of Chapel Hill, whose book, World 
Resources and Industries, was adjudged the best original work 
by a resident North Carolinian during the year ending Sep- 
tember 1. The board of award consisted of the president of 
the Association and the heads of the departments of history and 
English at State College and Davidson College. 


The twenty-third annual session of the North Carolina Folk- 
Lore Society was held at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 5. Mrs. D. H. Sutton, Lenoir, delivered 
the presidential address and papers were presented on “Folk- 
Lore of the Teeth,” by D. T. Smithwick, Louisburg; “Some Rare 
Dialect Words from Western North Carolina,” by George P. 
Wilson, Greensboro; “The Spell of the Moon: Moon Lore in 
Legend and in Literature,” by Robert B. Wynne, Durham; “Some 
Ghost and Mystery Stories,” by Adelaide L. Fries, Winston- 
Salem. The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
president, D. T. Smithwick, Louisburg; first vice president, Ade- 
laide L. Fries, Winston-Salem; second vice president, Thomas P. 
Harrison, Raleigh; third vice president, I. G. Greer, Thomas- 
ville; and secretary-treasurer, Frank C. Brown, Durham. 


The North Carolina State Art Society held its annual meeting 
at the Sir Walter Hotel, Raleigh, December 3-4. On the evening 
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of December 3, Mrs. Katherine P. Arrington, Warrenton, de- 
livered the presidential address; Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus 
spoke briefly; President Frank P. Graham talked on “Art and 
the University” ; Miss Juanita McDougald of Raleigh reported on 
“Art in the Schools and Summer Teachers’ Colleges in North 
Carolina”; Miss Leila Mechlin of Washington spoke on “Progress 
of Art in North Carolina”; and Fred Payne Platworthy, special 
color illustrator of the National Geographic Magazine, presented 
an illustrated address, “Mexican Pictures.” The society opened its 
public exhibition of paintings by the Grand Central Art Galleries 
and North Carolina Professional Artists. At the business meet- 
ing on December 4, the following officers were elected for the 
; ensuing year: honorary president, Governor J. C. B. Ehringhaus; 
president, Mrs. Katherine P. Arrington, Warrenton; vice presi- 
dents, Mrs. H. M. London of Raleigh, Mrs. Charles A. Cannon 
of Concord, and M. C. S. Noble, Jr., of Raleigh; treasurer, 
Juanita McDougald, Raleigh; secretary, Charles E. Johnson, Ra- 
leigh; and chairman of the executive committee, Clarence Poe, 
Raleigh. 








An unusually large representation of historians from North 
Carolina attended the fiftieth anniversary meeting of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association, held on December 27-29 at the 
Hotel Mayflower in Washington, D. C. The president of the 
Association in 1934 was Prof. W. E. Dodd, a native of North 
Carolina and now United States Ambassador to Germany. At 
one of the sessions on December 28, papers were presented by 
Mr. R. D. W. Connor, formerly head of the history department 
at the University of North Carolina and now the first Archivist 
of the United States, on “The New National Archives,” and by 
Dr. A. R. Newsome, secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission and chairman of the Public Archives Commission 
of the Association, on “Recent Surveys of State and Local 
Archives in the United States.” 








Miss Mary J. Heitman, Davie County historian, conducts an 
; historical column, “The Corner Cupboard Column,” in the 


Mocksville Enterprise. 
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Mr. Henry A. Page, III, of Aberdeen, a senior at Princeton 
University, was recently appointed one of the four Rhodes 
Scholars from the South Atlantic District and also awarded the 
M. Taylor Pyne Honor Prize, the highest general distinction con- 
ferred upon a Princeton undergraduate. 


Louis R. Wilson and R. B. Downs are the authors of “Special 
Collections for the Study of History and Literature in the South- 
east,” published in The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America, XXVIII, part 2, 1934. 


The Southern Historical Association was organized at Atlanta, 
November 2, 1934, for the promotion of interest and research in 
the history of the South. Membership in the Association, whose 
annual dues are $3, carries with it a subscription to The Journal 
of Southern History, a review scheduled to appear in February, 
May, August, and November. Officers of the Association for 
1935 are: president, E. Merton Coulter, University of Georgia; 
vice president, Thomas P. Abernethy, University of Virginia; 
and secretary-treasurer, Charles M. Knapp, University of Ken- 
tucky. The Council consists of the officers of the Association 
and the following elected members: Charles W. Ramsdell, Uni- 
versity of Texas; Benjamin B. Kendrick, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina; Kathleen Bruce, Hollins Col- 
lege; Thomas B. Posey, Birmingham-Southern College; Kath- 
ryn Abbey, Florida State College for Women; and Philip David- 
son, Agnes Scott College. The Journal will be edited by Wendell 
H. Stephenson, Louisiana State University, as Managing Editor; 
Edwin A. Davis, Louisiana State University, as Editorial Asso- 
ciate; and an editorial board whose members are Philip Hamer, 
University of Tennessee; E. Merton Coulter, University of 
Georgia; Charles M. Sydnor, University of Mississippi; Dwight 
Dumond, University of Michigan; Thomas P. Abernethy, Uni- 
versity of Virginia; Fletcher M. Green, Emory University; 
Richard H. Shryock, Duke University; and William C. Binkley, 
Vanderbilt University. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson of Chapel Hill delivered the his- 
torical address at the presentation of a portrait of John Steele 
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to the Durham Public Library on January 16, and an address on 
George Washington before the Raleigh Kiwanis Club on Febru- 
ary 22. 


In the January-February issue of The North Carolina Poetry 
Review are several poems by North Carolinians and an historical 
sketch by Edward A. Oldham of George Moses Horton, North 
Carolina’s slave poet. 


Dr. Thomas W. Lingle of Davidson College is the author of a 
review essay on Freeman’s biography of Lee, published in The 
Phi Gamma Delta, December, 1934. 


Mrs. John H. Anderson of Raleigh, who recently completed 
her term as Historian-General of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, was awarded a parchment of distinction for un- 
usual achievement in the perpetuation of the history and tradi- 
tions of the South at the annual Dixie Dinner of the New York 
Southern Society in New York in February. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome delivered an address on “North Carolina, 
1815-35: An Awakening Rip Van Winkle,” before the Phi Kappa 
Phi Society of State College on February 6. 


Dr. Archibald Henderson is the author of a series of North 
Carolina historical articles appearing in the Sunday editions of 
the News and Observer and other daily newspapers, on the fol- 
lowing subjects and dates: December 2, the Alexander family; 
December 9, Edward Thatch or “Blackbeard”; December 16, 
Governor John W. Ellis; December 23, January 6, and January 
20, the Dismal Swamp Canal; December 30, General Francis 
Nash; January 13, 27, and February 10, North Carolina and the 
R. F. D. Service; February 3, John Steele; February 17, Fred- 
erick H. Koch; February 24, Whitmel Hill. 


Noteworthy articles in recent publications are: William E. 
Dodd, “The Emergence of the First Social Order in the United 
States” (American Historical Review, January) ; Thomas Rob- 
son Hay, “John C. Calhoun and the Presidential Campaign of 
1824: Some Unpublished Calhoun Letters, II” (ibid.); John 
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Joseph Stoudt, “The German Press in Pennsylvania and the 
American Revolution” (Pennsylvania Magazine of History and 
Biography, January); Lucile Stilwell Williams, “John Cabell 
Breckinridge (Register of the Kentucky State Historical Society, 
January); Leonard S. Kenworthy, “Henry Clay at Richmond in 
1842” (Indiana Magazine of History, December, 1934); Marion 
Hathaway, “Dorothea Dix and Social Reform in Western Penn- 
sylvania, 1845-1875” (Western Pennsylvania Historical Maga- 
zine, December, 1934) ; Fred Landon and Everett E. Edwards, 
“A Bibliography of the Writings of Professor Ulrich Bonnell 
Phillips” (Agricultural History, October, 1934); Charles W. 
Bryan, Jr., “Richard Callaway, Kentucky Pioneer” (Filson Club 
History Quarterly, January); David D. Wallace, “Social Classes 
and Customs in South Carolina, 1830-60” (Americana, first quar- 
ter); Robert Dabney Calhoun, “The Origin and Early Develop- 
ment of County-Parish Government in Louisiana” (Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, January); Randolph C. Downes, “Dun- 
more’s War: An Interpretation” (Mississippi Valley Historical 
Review, December, 1934) ; Thomas D. Clark, “The Slave Trade 
between Kentucky and the Cotton Kingdom” (ibid.); Brainerd 
Dyer, “Confederate Naval and Privateering Activities in the 
Pacific” (Pacific Historical Review, December, 1934); Sanford 
Winston, “Indian Slavery in the Carolina Region” (Journal of 
Negro History, October, 1934); S. A. Ashe, “Abraham Lincoln, 
the Citizen” (Tyler’s Quarterly, January) ; Julia Cherry Spruill, 
“The Southern Lady’s Library, 1700-1776” (South Atlantic 
Quarterly, January); Josiah Moffatt, “A Merchant-Planter of 
the Old South” (ibid.) ; H. L. Mencken, “The South Astir” (Vir- 
ginia Quarterly Review, January); Archibald Henderson, “The 
Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society: Its History and Achieve- 
ments” (Journal of the Elisha Mitchell Scientific Society, Decem- 
ber, 1934) ; Alma Holland, “Publications in the Field of Science 
from the University of North Carolina (1795-1934)” (ibid.); 
A. R. Newsome, “National Support of Public Education” (North 
Carolina Education, January). 


Acknowledgment is made of the receipt of the following pub- 
lications: Jennings B. Sanders, Evolution of Executive Depart- 
ments of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Chapel Hill: 





— 
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University of North Carolina Press. 1935. Pp. ix, 213. $2.00); 
Randle Bond Truett, Trade and Travel Around the Southern 
Appalachians before 1830 (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press. 1935. Pp. xii, 192); Arthur J. Larsen, Cru- 
sader and Feminist: Letters of Jane Grey Swisshelm, 1858-1865 
(Saint Paul: Minnesota Historical Society, 1934. Pp. xii, 
327); Gilbert H. Barnes and Dwight L. Dumond, Letters of 
Theodore Dwight Weld, Angelina Grimké Weld, and Sarah 
Grimké, 1822-1844, 2 volumes (New York: D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 1934. Pp. xxxvii, 1023); Ira B. Cross, A History of 
the Labor Movement in California (Berkeley: University of 
California Press. 1935. Pp. xi, 354. $3.00); Charles S. Hyne- 
man, The First American Neutrality (Urbana: University of 
Illinois. Pp. 178. $2.50); Douglas Southall Freeman, R. E. 
Lee: A Biography, volumes III and IV (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 1935. Pp. xi, 559; viii, 594. $3.75 per vol- 


ume). 


The East Tennessee Historical Society’s Publications, No. 6, 
1934, contains the following articles: Paul M. Fink, “Smoky 
Mountains History as Told in Place-Names”; V. M. Queener, 
“Gideon Blackburn”; Robert H. White, “Tennessee’s Four 
Capitals’; Culver H. Smith, “Propaganda Technique in the 
Jackson Campaign of 1828”; Edd Winfield Parks, “Craddock’s 
First Pseudonym”; S. F. Folmsbee, “The Origins of the Nash- 
ville and Chattanooga Railroad’; Laura A. Luttrell, “Writings 
on Tennessee History”; and Samuel C. Williams, “The Executive 
Journal of Governor John Sevier.” 


Recent accessions to the collections of the Historical Com- 
mission include files of The Field and Fireside (Raleigh), 1866, 
presented by Dr. Clarence Poe, Raleigh; an addition of 988 let- 
ters, chiefly in the 18th century, to the John Gray Blount Col- 
lection, deposited by Col. W. B. Rodman of Norfolk; minute 
book of the Fayetteville Fire Engine Company, No. 2, 1833-53, 
presented by Mr. George McNeill, Fayetteville; and a collection 
of about 450 church association minutes dating from 1875. 
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